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PANTELLERIA SURRENDERS 


Nazis Reported 
Considering Use 


Of Gas Warfare 


FDR, Churchill Warn 
Against Chemicals; 
Allies Prepared 


WASHINGTON—Now that the 
Nazis have locked themselves in- 
side their European “fortress,” 
there is no doubt they are toying 
with the idea that the only way 
to keep the Allies from breaking 
in is to use the most horrible wea- 
pon of all—gas. 

Several times in the past the 
Nazis were reported on the verge 
of releasing gas, but prompt warn- 
ings forced them to change their 
minds. Last spring, the Russians 
informed Britain and the United 
States that the enemy was ready 
to begin its offensive with 4 
chemical attack. Prime Minister 
Churchill and President Roosevelt 
thereupon warned Hitler that all 
three coun‘ries would retaliate if 
he did anything of the kind. 

A short time back, the Russians 
again publicized Nazi gas prepara- 
tions, once more at the start of 
a promised enemy offensive. And 
this week President Roosevelt 
again raised his voice in condem- 
nation of this uncivilized method 
of warfare. 

INTENTIONS SEEN 


The President declared he could 
hardly believe even our present. 
enemies would “loose on mankind 
such terrible and inhumane wea- 
pons.” But he announced that 
many sources are reporting’ with 
increasing frequency that the Axis 
powers have svch intentions. 

Just fof the record, Mr. Roose- 
velt noted we will never resort to 
gas unless it is first used against 
us.. Then he bluntly warned the 
Axis powers that -the “terrible 
consequences of anyusé of these 
inhumane methods on their part 
will be brought down swiftly and 
surely upon their own heads.” He 
emphasized that the "fullest pos- 
sible retaliation” would follow on 
military obiectives "throughout the 
whole extent of the territory of 
the guilty Axis country.” 

The crux of the statement was 
that the Allies will act . unani- 
mously no matter amainst which 
nation g@as is first used. 

"I want to m*ke clear bevond 
all doubt,” the President. stated, 
“that acts of this nature tommit- 
ted against anv one of the United 





Africa; Gen. George C. Marshall, United States Army Chief of Staff; 
commander-in-chief of Allied Forces in North Africa. Behind Gen, Eisenhower is Gen. Sir Bernard L. 
Montgomery, commander of the British Eighth Army. 





PRIME MINISTER WINSTON CHURCHILL, cigar in hand, looks over a document dealing with the 
important plans discussed in the historic meeting of Allied leaders in Algiers last weekend. Surrounding 
Churchill, left to right, are Anthony Eden, Britain’s Foreign Secretary; Gen. Sir Alan Brooks, G. C. B. 
Chiet of the Imperial General Staff; Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Tedder, commander of Allied air 
operations in North Africa; Admiral Sir Andrew B. Cunningham, commander of Allied naval operations 
in the Mediterranean; Gen. Sir Harold V. Alexander, commander of Allied ground troops in North 


Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 





It isn't considered proper mili- 
tary ethics to shed a tear for the 
enemy, but after observing the 
amount of metal exploding on 
Pantelleria we'd feel sorry for any- 
body om that tiny Italian island 
—yes, even if they were Japs. 

We can speak with a _ certain 
amount of authority, as we rode 
in the nose of a Flying Fortress 
named "Bizertaville” during a 
combined show conducted for Pan- 
telleria’s especial bencfit. In the 
all-star cast were forces of Fort- 
resses, with a top cover of Light- 
nings and Spitfires. On the sea, 





(Continued on Page 16) 


far below, cruisers and destroyers 





Hannah Testifies; 
Chaplin Settles Suit 





WHITE PLAINS, N. Y.—Mrs. 
Jack Dempsey, the former Hannah 
Williams, took the stand and testi- 
fied this week against the biufal 
treatment she sufiered at ‘the 
hands of the former heavyweight 
champion of the world. 

Hannah electrified the- court 
when she told of Jack's frequent 
attacks of anger. "On Mother's 
Day, of all days,” said Hannah, 
"Jack picked me up bodily over. his 
head and threw me headfirst 
against the wall.” 

Mrs. Dempcey, who was refused 
an adjournment of the trial dur- 
ing the second round because of 
“stage fright,” was perfectly com- 
posed as she denied any "mis- 
conduct” with Benny Woodall for- 
mer fight promoter. 

Woodall fo"lowed Mrs, Demp”ey 
on the stand and told the futre 
that he couldn't recall ever being 
invited to the Dempsey. homie, ‘al- 
though he assured the court that 
he was a very good friend of the 

ily. 


A heated discussion ensued when 


all his money. A red flush crept 


that he. was employed as a fieht 
manager, but at the present time 
was "not work’nz.” 
received most of his money during 
the time he served as manager of 
Lew Jenkins, 
champion. 


has- denied that he is the father 


‘ported her for a year and a half 


Woodall was asked where he got 


over Benny’s face as he_revea ei 


He said he had 


former lightweight 





.LOS ANGELES—Charlie Chaplin 


of Joan Barry's unborn child, tut 
he has acreed to pay the 2l-year- 
old Broadway actress a settlement 
of 2.500 dol'ars, plus 4,600 dollars 
for medical attention and 100 dol- 
lars a week for ‘the unkeep of the 
child for an unrevealed period. 
Thé settlement tossed out of 
court the paternity suit filed by 
Miss Barry and scheduled for trial 
‘June 17., Miss Barry claimed in her 
suit that the comedian had snp- 





‘on a 75 dollar weekly allowance 





Reporter Descrides 
Pantelleria Blasting 


By JAMES A. BURCHARD 
(Stars and Stripes Stajf Writer) 





pounded the same _ targets—four 
gun émplacements—while cutting 
a zig-zag course through the ex- 
traordinarily blue Mediterranean. 

This was the 2lst. raid on Pan- 
telleria by the Northwest African 
Air Force. Watching our particu- 
lar load smash into the ground, 
we wondered why this eight-by- 
five-mile dot of rocky ground just 
didn’t split in half and sink. 

As our heavies pulled away from 
the smoke-shrouded island -and 
headed for the mainland 50 miles 
distant, other planes dropped leaf- 
lets. They said, in effect: "Well, 
chums, have you had enough?” 

Evidently the chums hadn't, be- 
cause they didn’t surrender. In 
our’ Fortress we began to suspi- 

(Continued on Page 16) 


Stars And Stripes Sets 
New Circulation Policy 








Many of the firstcomers to 
North Africa were subscribers to 
the London Stars and Stripes. -Be- 
cause no record of these subscrip- 
tions was available in Africa, The 
Stars. and Stripes, Africa, an- 
nounced at the beginning that pa- 
pers would ‘be free to these sub- 
scribers. Many thousands of papers 
have been supplied in the six 
months of operation just closed. 
That, we think, more than takes 
care of the English subscriptions, 

Therefore, the issue of June 12th 
will be“the last one issued free to 
former subscribers to the British 
paper. If any unit feels that an 
injustice is being done them, write 
us and we will work out an ad- 
justment. 

It has been the policy of The 
Stars and Stripes, Africa, to make 
free distribution to troops in com- 
bat . Now that there is no 
longer a combat area in = Africa, 
free circulation of The Stars and 
Stripes, except to hospitals, also 





while giving her dramatic lessons. 





will be @iseontinued 








Lewis Protests 
Ickes Fines On 
Coal Strikers 


WASHINGTON—In an _ unpre- 
cedented move that threatens to 
upset and further snarl the wage 
negotiations in the coal industry, 
Solid Fuels: Coordinator Harold L. 
Ickes has slapoed a fine of 2,250,- 
000 dollars on the 450,000 soft coal! 
miners who went out on _ strike 
from June 1-5, 
~The aggregate sum resulted from 
the dollar-a-day fine which Co- 
ordinator Ickes imposed on the 
miners. They will be further liable 
to a similar fine if they go out on 
Strike after the truce expiration 
date of June 20. Ickes. who is op- 

(Continued on “Page 2) 








Naval Units First 
To Report White 
Flag On Island 


Assault Craft Land 
At Noon Yesterday; 
Defenses Silent 





By Pvt. JACK FOISIE 
(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer} 


ALLIED FORCE HEAD- 
QUARTERS, June 11—The 
Italian island of Pantelleria 
surrendered today and is be: 
ing occupied, 28 days after 
the defeat of the Axis in 
Tunisia. 


The ‘white flag of surren- 
der was displayed on Semaphore 
Hill, some 2,000 yards behind the 
harbor of Porto di Pantelleria, this 
morning. It was observed by naval 
units and the information con- 
veyed to the Allied military com- 
mander, 

Occupation by land forces in as- 
sault craft was begun at 12 noon 
today. Although the commander of 
the garrison had signified his will- 
ingness to surrender, apparently 
the information had not reached 
all the Italian troops for there 
was slight resistance. 

The island was completely oc- 
cupied by 12:22, 

BOMBING CEASED 

At the same time planes of the 
North African Force, which had 
been bombing the island at 15- 
minute intervals throughout the 
past 24-hours saw the white cross 
of surrender displayed on the is- 
land's single airfield and stopped 
their bombing. 

Announcement of the capture of 
fortified naval base 46 miles east 
of the Cape Bon peninsula came 
in a special Allied Force commun- 
ique issued at 2 o'clock today. 

The capitulation came after a 
powerful air offensive, rising in 
crescendo from May 29 te June 11, 
and many naval bombardments 
had battered the island's defenses 
into submission. It was cited asthe 
first instance where a_ strongly- 
defended enemy stronghold had 
been concuered without an assault 
by land troops. 

The white flag was raised after 
two previous demands for uncon- 
ditional surrender had been made 
to the garrison commander. The 


(Continued on Page 16) 





Campaign Launched 


Against 


Medicai authorities at Allied 
Headquarters, reporting the ap- 
peavance of dysentery among 
troops in North Africa in recent 
weeks, are urging redoubling of 
the campaign against the fly and 
more strict observance by the in- 
dividual soldier of personal hy- 
giene rules. 

The "Trapping, Swatting, Spray- 
ing” war against the fly, chief 
carrier of the disease, is as vital 
and important as the campaign 
now being waged _ successfully 
against the mosquito, since dysen- 


ft Dysentery 


down this list of personal hygiene ' 
rules for every soldier and unié 
to follow: 


1 Don't drink water from unau- 


thorized sources, including local 
wells, springs or streams. 
2. Don’t leave food tying ex- 


posed to flies» especially peeled 
fruit, vegetables, jams and jellies 
and cold drinks. Keep garbage 
covered 

3. Don't eat without washing the 
hands, if possible. 

4. Don't leave. latrines open so 
that flies cam reach foecal mat- 


tery ranks alongside malaria 4S/ ter 


the great destroyer of an army's 
fighting manpower 

In most cases, authorities report 
the disease has come from the 
consumption of unauthorized food 
and drink contaminated by flies 
carrying dysentery germs, from 
poor, personal hygiene and from 
improper latrine sanitation. But 
there was no doubt that a cer- 
tain amount of the disease has 
been passed from soldier to sol- 


dier. 


The Medical Section has set 
‘ 





5. Sterilize latrine stools daily. 
Should an outbreak of dysentery 
occur in your camp, don’t permit 
afflicted men to use the same 
stools used by other men. 

6. All personnel with dysentery 
or diarrhoea must report sick at 
the first symptoms. 

Flies carrying the dysentery ba- 
cil from animal filth or from la- 
trine to food have originated most 
of the past epidemics of the dis- 
ease among soldiers, although 


(Continued on Page 16 
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Lewis Protests 
Ickes Fines On 
Coal Strikers 


(Continued from Page 1) 





erating the mines for the govern- 
ment, said the money will go for 
charity. 


The howls from the miners were 
loud and instantaneous. One United 
Mine Worker official declared: 
This means another walkout and 
we are not going to stand for it.” 


John L. Lewis, UMW president, 
who hasn't been saying much the 
last few days, termed Ickes’ ac- 
tion an “unwarranted and illegal 
act.” Limbering up his oratorical 
guns, Lewis sombrously rumbled: 

"The. government’s action is a 
brutal application of economi¢ 
sanctions against free citizens and 
another step toward political tyr- 
anny in America,” 


ALMOST SETTLED 


It was too early to tell to what 
extent that Ickes’ action had up- 
set the apple cart but the War 
Labor Board after checking with 
its regional offices was still pre- 
pared to push the matter through 
for a final settlement this week. 

Early this week, the three-months 


controversy appeared on the road. 


to settlement. On Monday the I- 
linois operators reached a tempor- 
ary agreement with Lewis on the 
portal-to-portal issue. Then three 
days later the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Producers Association bolted 
the Northern Appalachian Opera- 
tors and made an oral settlement 
with the UMW. 

Lewis said he would gladly ac- 
cept “the first bona fide cénstruc- 
tive offer of a new wage agree- 
ment.” The labor leader indicated 
the same acreement would be of- 
fered the Southern operators and 
said he felt the settlement would 
undoubtedly be acceptable to the 
"properly authorized government 
agencies” 

Lewis was referring to the War 
Labor Board which has ruled that 
it will not recognize any contract 
wnless it meets with the Board’s 
approval. 

Another indication that the op- 
erators were ready to grant the 
miners an increase was seen in 
the statement from the Office of 
Price Administration which stated 
that it was ready to allow the op- 
erators to hike the price of coal 
to cover sAditinne! ehor rosts 

LABOR AROUSED 


Today there was no one in 
Washington who would hazard a 
guess to the outcome of the ne- 
gotiations as result of ‘the fine 
which the miners will have to pay. 
There was considerable: grumbling 
and discontent among the men 
who went back to the nits as a 
result of President Roosevelt’s 
"work or fight” order. This latest 
and unforeseen step, it was arreed. 
will further the miners’ resent- 
ment. Many of the miners fee) 
thay have been misunderstood and 
placed in an unfavorable position 
for demending what they consider 
reasonable wage increases. 

Labor was equally concerned with 
the strike legislation which had 
been formulated by joint body of 
conferees from the .House and the 
Senate. Philip Murray, president 
of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, urged the Senate to 
oppose the anti-strike bill on the 
grounds that “it ig a punitive 
measure against patriotic American 
workers.” 

The new bill is stronger than 
either of the orieinal versions sub- 
mitted to the House and Senate. 
Interruption ef production in any 
government run war plant is spe- 
cifically prohibited. A 30-days no- 
tice and secret strike baot is re- 
quired in other essential plants be- 
fere work is halted. Labor wnions 
are forbidden’ to make contribu- 
tions to political organizations. 
The bill also provides for a 5,000 
dollar fine and a year’s ijimprison- 
ment against anyone who coerces, 
instigates, conspires or encourages 
another person on the behalf of 
any interruption in full production. 


Gifts Rationed 


SAN FRANCISCO—Families in 
the U.S. who receive rationed items 
from soldier relatives and friends 
overseas must produce the neces- 
wary coupons to collect the gifts. 

The Customs Serviee opens all 
pockages and if they are oe 
articles, notifies the addressees to 
lay their points on the line. The 
most popular gifts sent home by 
Yank forces are New Zealand but- 
ter, Canadian bacon, Canal Zone 
coffee and Mexican shoes. 








The Lucky Man 





‘LOVELY DOROTHY LAMOUR, former wife of Herbie Kay, the or- 











chestra leader, is pictured. here with her fiance, Capt. William Ress 


Howard, Ill, of the USAAF, 





Churchill “Notes 
Allied Political, 
ilitary Accord 





LONDON — The ‘ Roosevelt- 
Churchill conferences in Wash- 
ington and the Churchill-Marshall- 
Eisenhower talks in Algiers this 
week dealt concretely with | the 
new war moves. Prime Minister 
Churchill told the House of Com- 
mons Tuesday following his re- 
turn from North Africa. 


"Complete agreement about for- 
ward steps have been reached be- 
tween the two governments. There 
have been no sort of differences 


‘such as occured in the last war— 


inevitable on occount of fcrces at 
work— between politicans and 
military men,” Churchill deelared. 


He expressed regret that thus 
far, Premier Stalin has been un- 
able to attend any of the Allied 
conferences and noted that Rus- 
sia is the ally "bearing the heav- 
iest burden and paying the high- 
est price in blood and life” in the 
war at the present. He estimated 
German strength on the 2,000- 
mile, Soviet front is 190 Nazi and 
28 satellite divisions. 


SEA LOSSES SLIGHT 


Churchill also reaffirmed the Al- 
lied intention to accomplish the 
complete, destruction of the Axis 
by bombing from the air in sd- 
dition to "other methods.” Touch- 
ing the Battle of the Atlantic, he 
declared that the combined Allied 
Naval construction now exceeds 
losses by 31 to one. 

Brig. Gen. Daniel Noce, amphi- 
bious war éxpert with the Ameri- 
can forces, told a Lendon press 
conference that when invasion 
times” comes “we will have the 
force there necessary te do it by 
sea, air and land.” He said that. 
the softening up of Halian out- 
post islands may be regarded as 
the first phase of the operations 
and may be carried out for a con- 
siderable period of time. 


Dry Land Ship Built 
For Seebee Training 


WASHINGTON—Munitions and 
supplies now arriving’ at advanced 
American. bases are being unload- 
ed by specially trained “Seebees” 
Navy construction battalions who 
have undergone one of the most 





ambitious training periods ever 
conceived by the Navy Depart- 
ment. 


The Navy said the Civil Engin- 
eering Corps built a wooden model 
ship near Williamsburg, Va., for 
the first classes, and so suecessful 
was the experiment that a replica 
of a Liberty ship, complete with 
hatehes and topside equipment 
was built for teaehing recruits the 
art of stevedoring. Crews are 
taught how to keep a cargo from 
shifting while ships are at sea and 
how to arrange cargo in tiers so” 
that it can be unloaded speedily 
at piers which may be under ene- 
my fire. 





The Postman Rings 


Twice In lowa Towns 





DES MOINES, Iowa—There was 
a time in February when the resi- 
dents of Shenandoah (population 
6,846) and Red Oak (population 5,- 
763) dreaded to see the mailman 
come to their homes. 

After the Nazis broke through 
Kasserine Pass the week of Febru- 
ary 17, 37 "missing in action” 
telegrams were dispatched to 
Shenandoah families and 26 to 
Red Oak residents. The two towns 
had only a_ short time before 
gained wide publicity for the pro- 
portion of men it had in active 
service. Then the publicity back- 
fired when the same two towns 
seemingly were hit the hardest of 
any towns of similar size in the 
nation. 

But with the Germans and Ital- 
jians cleaned out of North Africa, 
the War Decartment began taking 
an inventory. By June 1; only one 
Shenandoah GI and two Red Oak- 
ers were unaccounted for. The 
other 59. were reported as being 
prisoners of either Germany or 
Italy. 


Merchant Vessel, 
Tanker Collide 


WASHINGTON — The U. 5S. 
Navy announced this week the 
loss of a merchant vessel heavily 
laden with ammunition in a col- 
lision with a tanker off the East 
coast. 

The Navy reported that 83 men 
are missing and 67 survivers were 
landed at Norfolk, Va. Those 
missing are 8 crew members and 
the 10 navy gun crew members 
from the tanker, 40 crew memoers 
and 25 gun crew members from 
the merchant vessel. 

The munitions vessel exploded 
and sank immediately after the 
collision. The tanker burst into 
flames and sank also. 

Press association stories released 
follawing the navy announcement 
of the disaster reported that sur- 
vivors who were landed at Norfolk 
by the coast guard and naval res- 
cue shins said the two vessels were 
proceeding in opposite directions 
on parallel courses when the 
freighter veered suddenly and 
rammed her bow into the tank- 
er’s portside aft of the forecastle 
head. The explosions were so tre- 
mendous that wreckage and deb- 
ris, hurtled through the air, 
showered the decks of a coast 
guard ship a quarter mile away. 





New Submachine Gun 

WASHINGTON—A new. M-3 
submachine gun is now in pre- 
duction which will resist mud, sand 
and water if a simp'e seal is placed 
over. the muzzle. The weapon is 22 
inches long and weighs nine 
pounds. It is said to be steady 
and accurate and costs only 20 dol- 
lars to manufacture on a farge 
scale. Meanwhile, the millionith 
Thompson submachine gun was 
turned out at the Savage Arms 


Senate this week in concrete form, 


Declaring that "no one must be 


four times in succession;” 


until the war is ended. 


most of the country, however. 


successful,” @ 


ducted from employees’ wages. 


heuce 


other method of forced savings. 
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Fourth-term pros and cons, confined mostly to dinner table and 
corridor discussions the past month, fimally reached the floor of the 


The one who stepped forward for the first try at pinning the 
tail on. the fourth-term was Demotratic Senator Bailey, of N. C. 


president of the United States 


Sen. Bailey introduced a resolution limit- 
ing the tenure of future presidents to two terms. The resolution 
would take the form of an amendment to the Constitutien. 

But most Democrats have already conceded President Roosevelt's 
continued stay at the White House and are concentrating now on the 
choice of his running mate fcr the second top spot. It’s almost a cinch 
that if the president decides to run and the war is still on, he couldn’t 
be beaten, Chances are the resolution will be tucked away, at least 


President Reosevelt’s newly-formed War Mobilization Com- 
mittee which has been assigned the job of jelling the capital’s 
alphabetica! soup of war and civilian management bureaus held its 
first meeting this week. What went on was a deep, dark secret to 
The president told the press it 
wouldn’t be fair to pick out any one of the main points brought 
up for discussion and said mercly that the session was "very 


Director James F. Byrnes revealed that Berndrd Baruch, remem- 
bered as chairman of the War Industries Board of the last war, has 
been invited te act as advisor to the OWM. The president also plans 
to attend the committee’s weekly huddles. 

Although the personnel of the OWM has never been released 
definitely, apparently labor has been left out, Philip Murray of the 
CIO dispatched a letter to Byrnes stressing the necessity for labor 
participation in OWM if the organization expects to do a good job. 

First black and white result of the recent Allied Food Confere 
ence has made its appearance. The State Department has drawn up 
an agreement for the immediate establishment of a Central United 
Nations Agency to handle the relief and rehabilitation problems of 
the peace. To be approved first by the United States, Britain, Russia 
and China, the document also will be submitted to the governments 
of all Allied and associated countries. 

The Supreme Court has announced its adjournment for the 
summer on Monday, June 14, te take a much-needed rest. The 
term was originally scheduled to end the first ef June, but had te 
be extended to permit the jurists to complete their work. One of 
the last cases to be considered by the Court concerned labor. The 
eourt has ruled that in factories with company-dominated unions, 
the companies: must repay all membership dues collected under 
the closed shop check-off system, whereby union dues are de- 


A score of frightening and overwhelming figures were tossed out 
tor home front and foreign consumption this week by a dozen Wash- 
ington agencies and big-wigs, most of the figures dealing with produce 
tion results and the money being poured into the war effort. 
From the Senate came the prediction that the Navy will have 
50.000 aircraft by the end of the next fiscal year as the upper 
passed the bigrest Navy Apprepriation bill in history for 
24.250,000,000 dollars. Senator Bailey, of N. C., revealed that the 
tetal of cargo ships to be built this year would reach 20,000,050 
tons, a total without precedent in any time. 

The War Production Board announced that the total monthly 
output in all war munitions has now reached the staggering cost of 
5.000,000,000 dollars of which more than one third is being spent for 
aircraft and releted munitions. The total 1943 production of Ameri- 
can aviation will call for an expenditure of 20,000,000,000 dollars. 


Long debated and much-argved, the 
promise tax bill has now become law. 
dent Roosevelt initialed the bill Friday, closing the book on the 
five-month wrangle by Congress on the tax question. 

For servicemen. the bill writes off all 1942 and 1943 taxes with 
only the higher-paid ranking officers still foreed to kick in. The vir- 
tual cancellation for members of the armed forces is explained by 
the exemptions—up to 1.500 dollars of base pay in addition. to the 
regular civilian exemption of 500 dollars for unmarried men and 1,200 
dollars for those with wives. Men who die in service automatically 
have their taxes cancelled regardless. The bilt also imposes a 20 per- 
cent withholding levy on salaries and wages starting July 1, only an- 


"pay-as-you-go” com- 
hout comment, Presi- 


But the new tax bill still doesn’t meet the government’s needs. 
Seme 16 billiecn dollars in new revenue is yet needed and admin- 
istration tax experts have now settled 


down to figure that. out, 





Pterre Laval, the Hitler puppet, 
sat himself down at a Vichy radio 
mike early this week and spoke 
to those people who chanced to 
tune in. It was a long speech, sur- 
prisingly frank, tinged with seif- 
heroism and loaded with sinister 
threats. In effect, he announced 
that Vichy France would stand 
with the Axis in case of invasion, 
which they fully expected and 
awaited. 

"I know that all too many 
Frenchmen once were waiting fer 
our country’s liberation by Eng- 
land, and now expect it to come 
from America and the Soviets. The 
recent. military events in Tunisia 
made them rejoice. They believe 
that the war will soon be over 
and France will be saved . . .” 

The wily premier then played 
an old theme to explain what 
an Allied victory would mean— 
"If the Allies were to win, the 
Anglo-Saxon world would at once 
have to fight it out with Bolshe- 
viks, and the result of that fight 
would not be doubtful, Bolshevism 
would be installed throughout Eu- 
rope... 

He revealed that there are 
Frenchmen. fighting *in Russia.” 
"They went as volunteers,”. he said. 
"The government congratulates 


and 
be followed ... (by other French- 
German 


men going to work in 
factories.) He announced that the 





Plant at Utica, N. ¥. < 


1942 class of youths would be 


Laval Insists 
Will Battle Invasion 





France 


called up for labor duty. Some 
220,000 have been requisitioned for 
war work by Hitler during the 
next four months. 

"Drastic. measures will be taken 
against those who deal in the black 
market,” Laval warned. "Our city 
rations for those who have only 
their ration cards are barely 
enough to make life possible. Peo- 
ple without money or relatives in 
the country hardly have enough 
to live on.” 

He made no mention of the for- 
mation of the united France gov- 
ernment in Algiers, but it was evi- 
dent that he had timed his speech 
te counteract the favor with which 
the unification was received in 
France. 
| 





Tunisian Hero? 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—When Pvt 
Robert Weiller, 22, of Long Island 
City, N. ¥., went AWOL he didn’t 
ge about it in a sulking fashion. He 
aderned his blouse with sergeant 
stripes, a Purple Heart, and a Silver 


Star. He spoke before a Disabled 


Com oo a & ee re 


ho 
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Ii Happened’ At Home 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAS 
Khaki Kdpers ... 


Official statistics of the social life of the WAAC’s were released 
at Ft. Knox, Ky., following the investigation of the diary belonging 
te pretty WAAC Rita Smith, of New Albany, Ind. Rita's diary re- 
vealed that she had been asked for dates 26 times; she had been 
whistled at 389 times; danced with 89 times and stood up—zero times 
_, . When Private Richard Zaterski of Brooklyn enlisted, he asked his 





‘THE BRIGHTER SIDE 


Men In Civvies Have New Comebach 








For Heckling © Patriotic- Minded Ladies 


By DAMON RUNYON 
(INS Columnist) 





girl friend Sophie to keep him posted on the hometown. Her first 
letter was 36 feet long, her second 49 feet and last week's 87 feet, two} 
inches long, all of which caused Zaterski to comment, "I'd hate to | 
think what might happen if we reached the serious stage!” . . . Actress 
Marguerite Chapman. gave Marine Bill Lundigan her photo taken 
when she was nine years old—and included braces and pigtails. Said | 
Margie: "Every soldier has a pin-up girl. I wanted Bill to have some- | 
thing special.” . 


The East Coast... 

New York State has lifted restrictions on shad fishing in the 
Hudson to help alleviate the food shortage ... At Cornell University 
2,200 students have left college since October, reducing enrolment 30 
percent . . . The old ferry house at the foot of Chestnut Street in 
Philadelphia was torn down ... Mayor Milliken said there wasn’t a 
single bawdy house in Harrisburg . . . Dogs at Concord, N. H., liked 
their new plastic dog tags so much they've been eating them... 
Mica mines were ready to start war production in Amelia, Hanove: 
and Franklin Counties, Va. . . . Wilmington, Del., laundries were so 
short-handed that housewives had to iron their Own dresses and 
fancy apparel ... Harry T. Williams lost his tires to the Jacksonville, 
Fla., rationing board for 90 days as a penalty for speeding ... Fire 
destroyed the Roxy Theater building in Miami... Central Falls, R. L., 
school board voted to retain the high school’s 1 PM closing hour after 
a student sit-down strike had pretested longer hours. 


The Mid-West... 


Milwaukee’s new tavern curfew has caused a rush into Waukesha 
County after 2 AM... At Murray, Neb., neighbors plowed 144 acres 
for Mrs. A. G. Long, a widow whose two sons are in the Army... 
After using Ist Sgt. Joe Schunks, of Jefferson Barracks, Mo., as a de- 
coy, police arrested Rollo Clark on charges of growing marihuana 
near Irondale with intent to sell it to soldiers ... At Kalamazoo, 
Mich., James Bogar, sick after eating poisonous mushrooms, turned 
in a fire alarm to summon aid ...A WAAC band entertained the 
passengers of a train wrecked near Mitchellville, Iowa . .. William 
Glasby was arrested on intoxication charges at Willmar, Minn., three 
years after his escape from St. Peter’s insane hospital where he had 
been committed for his father’s murder in 1929 . .. Six Peoria, Ill. 
firemen were injured by a series of five explosions and a fire which 
destroyed three downtown business buildings 


The West Coast... 

War veterans in California will have first choice of an estimated 
50,000 jobs under a proposed 70,000,000 dollar. post-war highway pro- 
gram ... San Francisco’s biggest water-front fire in years swept two 
Navy piers .. . At Tacoma, a poisonous garden spray, inadvertently 
used in cocktails, was blamed for the death of Russell C. Peterson, 
former city controller, and the critical illness of Dr. A. K. Stebbins, 
a dentist ... The board of education in Seattle ordered the removal 
of the Central School's brick tower, a landmark since 1888 . .. At 
Columbia, Utah, a red fox short-circuited a-44,000-volt power line for 
two hours when it jumped on a switch and was killed. 


Broadway To Hollywood ... 

When Xavier Cugat travelled to Hollywood, he received 25,000 
dollars for the use of his name in a Paramount picture—then heard 
that they had changed the name ... Marine Auxiliaries training at 
Hunter Collece in the Bronx, have named Brian Donlevy their favorite 
“pin-up boy.” , . Lovely Betty Grable, who recently gave Georgie 
Raft his walking papers, revealed that she will trek to the altar with 
Harry James as soon as he gets his divorce .. . The Bob Crosbys are 
waiting their third visit from the stork . . . Columnist Ed Sullivan 
was spotted escorting the much-married Peggy Hopkins Joyce to her 

lite at the Waldorf-Astoria ... The Duke and Duchess of Windsor 
were invited to Hollywood to make a movie short, but declined the 
offer with thanks ... Verenica Lake admits that she’d rather be sexy 
than wicked in her film roles .. . Shirley Temple, now in her teens, 
hought her latest heart throb a 199 dollar wristwatch . . Lionel 
Barrymore recently celebrated his 65th birthday and his 50th anni- 
versary as an actor ... Maxine of the Andrews Sisters, announced 
that she had eloped with Lou Levy, music publisher, to Elkton, Md., 
two years ago ... When Phil Baker asked for wild duck in a New 
York City restaurant, the waiter replied: "We dcn’t have any wild 
duck, but I'll bring you a tame one and you can irritate it.” —R. B. 


OPA Sets New Price 
Limits Against Inflation 


WASHNGTON, June 11—The Of- 
fice of Price Administration, con- 
fronted with a national economy 
that seems determined to run hog- 
wild, this week issued rationing 
and price-fixing decrees in a fur- 
ther effort to make the country’s 
income balance with the weight 
of its breadbasket. 

In orders issued almost simul- 
taneously, OPA made it. more dif- 
ficult to buy beef, requiring that 
householders give up three more 
ration points per pound for all 
but the cheapest cuts of the cow 
and at the same time ordered a 
three cents per pound price reduc- 
tion on all meats except pork— 
to be effective on June 21. 

The reduction on meat prices 
g0es into effect on July 5, in line 
with Food Administrator Prentiss 
Brown's determination to roll back | 
the excessive, hence inflated, cost 
———— table items by direct 
Subsidy. 

FOLLOWS BRITISH 

It's in the footsteps of the Bri- 
lish that price czar Brown plans 
price cuts for butter, coffee and 
Several other items, through an 
RFC subsidy plan which may cost 
the government about 400 million 
dollars a year. 

The goal of the program is a 
return to the average prices of 
Sept. 15, 1942, That is the mark 
indicated by President Roosevelt 
when he issued his "Hold the line” 
order in April. Action to subsidize 
butter was expected. this. week. 
_ & subsidy cut in the price 
of coffee is expected to follow soon. 





subsidies seems to be the only 
answer. Price freezing regulations 
haye failed. Precedent for the plan 
in the United States are the sub- 
sidies already long established for 
marginal copper mines and for 
sugar production. 

Underneath all these OPA ef- 
forts to attain a stable war eco- 
nomy is the prevailing labor un- 
rest as seen in the present sur- 
face explosion of the mine work- 
ers, who contend that while wages 
were stabilized in accordance with 
the "Little Steel” formula at 15 
percent above the January, 1941 
level, prices have already advanced 
nearly 25 percent. 

But wages themselves have gone 
up the ladder, and for the first 
quarter of this year they were 
mere than double what they were 
for the same period in 1939, al- 
though overtime and longer hours 
were contributing factors. 

Meanwhile, the Chief Executive 
has reiterated his proposal for an 
increase in Social Security pay- 
ments as another means of cutting 
down on the fattened national in- 
come. 

The swollen national income 
coupled with the disappearance of 
civilian goods from the markets 
is the real problem—too much 
money. in the nation’s pockets and 
nothing to buy with it. Heavier 
and heavier taxes, especially on 
those with the increased incomes, 
is still the best answer on what 
to do in checking the inflationary 
toboggan. 














NEW YORK—"Why ain't you, criticism and making life uncom-, 
= a. ere e el fortable for the civilian young men.| 
ent young dame of a deterr I don’t think they have reached! 
gent the other night. the stage of handing out or mail-| 
"Why ain't you?” replied| ing white feathers, an idea which: 
smartly. some of them borrowed from Eng-| 
Which brings me to a situation! Jand in the last war, but I am told | 
of the moment that is highly! they have worked up a fine line! 
reminiscent of the days of World| of verbal sarcasm that bartenders 
War I in this country when it got) complain is disturbing their civil- 
sO a guy not in uniform was sub- | ian trade. It seems that with a! 
ject to public and private criticism | couple of drinks under their rayon! 
on all sides with no one bothering! girdles, these girls can make a/| 
to hear his alibi. | shot seem mighty tasteless to a! 
_The gals were his severest cri-/ civilian target for their comment.| 
tics then just as they are now, and; The first impulse of the victim) 
he didn't have the comeback I} of such a heckling, especially one 
quoted above. The service was not} who has reason to feel that it is| 
crying for the ladies as it is today.) undeserved, is to start belting. But | 
The shortage in enlistments im the! of course no gentleman can belt! 
various women’s auxiliaries is pro-| a lady, at least not without first | 
ducing talk of drafting them. kissing her hand, so the heckler’s 
HEAVING STONES best out is to fade away swiftly. 

Hence a female: of military age Gne fellow who was rejected be-| 
and qualifications not in uniform) cause of a hernia tried to win a! 
herself is heaving stones through | heckling lady over by a sympa-| 
her glass house when she bawls| thetic plea, quietly explaining to| 
out a bloke for not being dressed| her the reason for his rejection,| 
in the masculine sartorial fashion| but as a test of his veracity she | 
of the day. But judging from re-| suddenly jolted him where she | 
ports that reach my ears, many of| thought a hernia ought to be. Only | 
the fair ones are disregarding any 


it wasn't in that place at all, but; 
possible inconsistencies in their| opposite, and as a consequence, 


he 





he developed another hernia and 
now is in the doubles department. 
This heckling may strike you as 
a harmless diversion: for the la- 
dies, but I regret to say that men 
in uniform are also taking it up, 
usually without first cross-examin- 
ing the subjects and ascertaining 
their classification and the rea- 
sons therefor. I don't blame the 
men in the service for being irked 
at the sight of fellows obviously 
of military age and apparently 
hale and hearty walking around 
in civies, but the boys should first 
be sure of their ground before 
making a case of an individual. 


ARMY HECKLERS 
An embarrassing incident came 
up on the West Coast not long 


ago when some service fellows var- 
nished a couple of civilians who 
turned out to be a discharged Ma- 
rine of this war and a seaman of 
the Merchant Marine on furlough. 
I think like many do that the 
gevernment should give discharg- 
ed soldiers and sailors some in- 
signia that would show to the pub- 
lic the fact of their service and 
make it a felony for anyone not 
entitled to the insignia to display 


| it, 





Battery Belle 
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The pegging of prices through]: 








THE GIRL IS Lucille Lambert and the signatures belong to the boys of Battery F of a certain CA (AA) 
outfit. According to the communication attached te the picture, the ack-ackers are especially pleased 
with LuciHe’s "beauty and military features” and select her as their particular pin-up lady, 
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Congress Aims 
At Security For 
Returning Gls 


Demeobilization Speed 
May Depend Upon 
Jobs Available 


By Cpl. JOHN WILLIG 
(Stars and Stripes Stajf Writer) 


Probably no two post-war ques- 
tions hold more interest for the 
soldier oveseas than these: 


What kind of employment se- 
curity can I expect when I return 
home and how long after the war's 
end will I remain overseas? The 
answer to the first is already shap- 
ing up and that answer, to a large 
degree, will decide the second. 

Beth Congress and organized 
labor, needing only to look back 
to the labor chaos which followed 
the last war, already have begun 
pushing plans for the demobiliza- 
tion of the men after victory and 
conversion of war industries to ci- 
vilian production — two problems 
which will claim the major share 
of the domestic spotlight when the 
peace comes. 

At the moment, two bills deal- 
ing with returning servicemen are 
floating around in Congress. 


UNEMPLOYMENT ALLOWANCES 


One, a new postwar social se- 
curity bill, provides unemployment 
allowances for soldiers when their 
military service is finished in- 
tended to cushion the lag between 
army. discharge and reemployment 
in private industry. ‘The allowances 
would take the form of unemploy- 
ment benefits ranging from 12 do- 
lars per week, according to the 
number of dependents cf the ser- 
viceman. These benefits would be 
paid from six months to a year, 
if necessary. 

A second bill would pay every 
member of the armed forces a 
bonus, the amount determined by 
the number of years of service of 
the individual since Pear] Harbor. 
The money, at the rate of 100 
dollars for each year, would be 
placed in a special fund by the 
treasury for payment after the 
war. 

In the case of non-coms and 
petty. naval officers, the govern- 
ment would deduct five percent 
each month from their monthly 
base pay for deposit to their credit 
in the iund at interest. 


FURLOUGHS WITH PAY 


Another proposal that has been 
popping up and is backed chiefly 
by the American Legion. is one 
providing a system of furloughs 
with pay for returning servicemen 
until such time as they have 
found jobs, within a reasonable 
time limit, of: course. 

On the job angle, labor unions 
and national planning agencies 
have teamed up to study ways of 
balancing the number of jobs 
available after the war with the 
number of men to fill them, one 
of the toughest postwar problems. 
They will determine and recom- 
mend which industries can first 
be returned to consumer produc- 
tion; they will attempt to answer 
the question of what to do with 
government-owned plants; how 
war boom towns can be prevented 
from collapsing like a stuck bal- 
Joon and finally, the demobiliza-' 
tion procedure for the soldiers. 


POSTWAR HOUSING 


Also under the microscope is the 
role postwar housing, public works 
program and new industries will 
play in providing new jobs for sol- 
diers. In California, a 50,000 job 
reservoir has been set up for re- 
turning soldiers on a public works 
program to start at the war’s end. 
The jobs go to the veterans only. 

As to’ how soon after the war 
the soldiers will return home, no 
one knows. The American Legion 
is demanding that no man be dis- 
charged outright from the service 
unless he has a job awaiting him. 
Allied leaders are discussing the 
establishment of some sort of in- 
ternational police force or perma- 
nent army of occupation. The ma- 
jority of Americans favored such a 
force in a recent poll and most 
of them believed that its person- 
nel should be drawn largely from 
members of the regular army or 
those who intend to remain in the 
army rather than return to civil- 
ian life. But it’s a good bet that 
heads of families, the older men 
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‘The Day The War Ends.... 





| 

| 

| There’s been a lot of thought 
| lavished on the Post-War period 
; by thought-lavishers in the high- 
|est. positions, but no problem has 
| received as much attention as the 
;}one of how the world is going to 
spend the first day of the post- 
war period, the day of surrender. 





There's “been “& fot of civilian 
speculation on .this question, but 
the army ‘so fafi has been too-busy 
to go’ into‘it. “~~ owe oe 
It's going to start slowly. -At 
first the men've-gbing to climb up 
out-of the fox-holes, brushing the 
mud oif a little and just looking 
around, ready to duck back fast, 
in case it's alla gag. Then it’s 
going te sink in suddenly and the 
Army'll start for town. The Army’! 
start for Paris and Bizerte and 
London and Minsk, for Tripoli and 
Berlin, for Kansas City and Cal- 
cutta, for Yokahama and Seattle, 
for Archangel, Belfast, Cologne, 
Peking and Brooklyn. 
The beer will run out in the first 
hour and a half and there will be 
frantic calls to Milwaukee and 
Munich, but the vats there will 
have been emptied in 20 minutes 
by the nearest armoured divisions. 
Every woman on all the seven 
continents between the age of ten 
and ninety, not under an armed 
guard, will be kissed by an Amer- 
ican before sunset 


By IRWIN SHAW 
(Special to The Stars and Stripes) 


its wine period, By six-thirty the 
first argument about who won the 


British, Australians, Russians, 
French, Greeks, Czechoslovaks, and 
Cubans will be under treatment for 
shock and contusions. 


The MP's will have mysteriously 
disappeared from the streets and 
will be discovered three days later 
huddling in air raid shelters, 

Fifteen Americans led by a T-5 
will drive up to Berchdesgaden in 
an amphibious jeep, ropes in their 
hands, only. to find that ten mil- 
lion Germans had assembled there 
in orderly manner and cut A. 
Hitler into ten million exactly 
equal parts. 

Three thousand P-38 pilots wil) 
solemnly swear at seven o’cloek 
never to travel again by anything 
more rapid. than the Erie Rail- 
road and never to go up more than 
three stories in any building. 

At dusk, a party of soldiers will 
‘be seen off the coast of Africa, 
on a raft made of oil barrels, sail- 
ing strongly toward Hoboken. 

Eleven hundred and fifteen sol- 
diers on the verge of marriage to 





native girls, will decide they can 
hold out for another couple of 
months, and will say, “Let’s not 
do anything rash” in French, Ara- 
bic, Chinese, and Hindustani.” 





By six o'clock in the evening 
there will be no more whiskey and 


Second lieutenants will suddenly 
become very polite to privates from 





Representatives of two-thirds of 
the world were’ packing their 
trunks this week and preparing to 
ge home. The Allied food confer- 
ence at Hot Springs, Va., was over, 
the first time in any war. that 44 
nations bad planned beforehand 
for the consequences which would 
necessarily follow. 


It had started out as a mere 
planning. body for discussion ot 
the world’s food and agricultural 
problems. But ovefore it ended 
there were speecnes aplenty about 
everything under the sun concern- 
ing a post-war world. Everybody 
had a theory—few had concrete 
plans. 


In the United States this week, 
the nation looked with favor on 
the conference results. Although it 
was only an eye-opener, it tocused 
into sharp vision two facts: first, 
that post-war plans for the period 
immediately following the war 
were proceeding favorably and al- 
ready, some of the machinery was 
tooled for the tremendous relief 
job after the war, second, future} 
plans for the peace table were 
stil) only a matter of speeches. 
LEHMAN READY 

Herbert H. Lehman, director of 
the U. S. Office of Foreign Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Operations, 
pointed out that his office was 
prepared to step into famine- 
stricken countries the day after 
armistice and provide food and 
medical care for millions of people. 
It was an optimistic note because 
it showed preparedness—now. 


President Roosevelt praised the 
unanimity of purpose that the 
United Nations disvlayed at the 
food conference. "You have gone 





and those with definite jobs await- 
them will be demobilized first. 


Allied Leaders Closer 
To Winning Peace 





By Pvt HERBERT MITGANG 
(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer) 





beyond the general recognition of 
principles to deal in specific terms 


the Army will go seriously into 


;confined to barracks for having 


their home towns whose fathers 
own good businesses there. 


An unspecified number of top- | 
war will have begun and twenty- | sergeants will tear off their stripes | 
five hundred Americans, Chinese, |so that they can join in the sing- | ™©S* 


jing at the bars without fear of 
| death. 


| At the Signal Corps O.CS. at 
| Monmouth, New Jersey, the class 
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that was to have been graduated 
the followimg Thursday will be 


cheered once in a manner not be- 
fitting officers and gentlemen, 
when they heard the news that 
the war was over. 


Three Arabs will wash in cele- 
bration and their wives will not 
recognize them and one of them 
will be bitten by his own dog. 

Four full infantry divisions, with 
fifteen percent extra strength for 
casualties, will be conceived be- 
tween the hours of eight and mid- 
night, with the West still to be 
heard . from. 


In a park in Munich, a young 
lance corporal who was thought to 
be crazy by his mates will get up 
on a soapbox and declare that the 
German Army was never really 
beaten, it was betrayed from be- 
hind by a large number of Eski- 
mos who had insidiously wormed 
their way into key positions in_the 
German government. The listeners 
will applaud wildly. 





By eleven o'clock the next morn- 
ing all the aspirin will be gone. 





with specific tasks and projects,” 
he said. “You have expressed the 
conviction that forward action 
— be taken in other fields as 
we hg! 


Doctor Octavio Bulhoes, assis- 
tant to the Brazilian Minister of 
Finance, expressed satisfaction at 
the Anglo - American monetary 
plan. The plan provides for an in- 
ternational monetary union and 
currency sfabilization.. There has 
been no major conference how- 
ever, on world currency similar to 
the food conference. 

NOT ONLY WORDS 

But at Detroit, 1940 Republican 
presidential candidate Wendell 
Willkie warned that “the people 
of all nations face 4 terrible de- 
moralization” unless the. Aliies 
stopped using words and put the 
postwar plans down in black and 
white. Willkie has repeatedly called 
for definite establishment of a 
postwar system by the Allies, with 
America, Great Britain and Rus- 
sia taking the lead and has de- 
plored the “lack of close coopera- 
tion” between the United States 
and Russia in particular. 


In other cities, natiorial leaders 
speaking before local audiences 
stressed the increasing need for 
concrete action before the victory 
“comes too soon.” Already signs of 
a renaissance of the old isolation- 
ism were appearing. At Chicago, 
Sen. Gerald Nye, (R) of N.D, led 
a meeting attended by most of 
the backers of the pre-war Ameri- 
ca First Committee, a meeting 
frowned upon by the party itself. 


FOUR FREEDOMS 
The National Opinion Research 





Plane Travel 


“On Grand Scale 
After Conflict 


| WASHINGTON —The airplane 
and air science will emerge from 
the present conflict as one of the 
important postwar develop- 
; ments, according to Juan T. Trip- 
| pe, president of Pan-American 
| Airways, who forsees a new era 
| in world transportation but one 
|not without its international com- 
| plications. 

Trippe has suggested that the 
| United States share with its A)- 
| ies when peace comes, its tech- 
| nological advance in air science in 
the interest of permanent peace 
| and fair play. 
|. “After the war, the airplane will 
| become an instrument either of 
war on a scale never before known 
er ef lasting peace,” Trippe said. 
"Foreign air services cannot be 
expected to cease competition for 
world air routes and it is vital to 
establish an equal basis for such 
competition.” 


- CLIPPERS PLANNED 


He revealed that Pan-American 
already has begun a program for 
eonstruction of 50 clippers, each 
with a capacity of 153 passengers 
to flv from New York to London 
in 10 hours. The fare? One hun- 
dred dollars for a one-way ticket. 
Other air experts have predicted 
not only daily but hourly sched- 
ules for trans-Atlantic trips. 

A chain of floating seadromes 
or landing fields between the Uni- 
ted S'ates and Europe has already 
become more than a_ possibility. 


Pennsylvania - Central Airlines 
last month filed with the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority its applica- 
tion to construct and operate such 
a seaedrome route between America 
and England. The floating fieids 
wonld be three miles long and 
could be self-propelled at a speed 
of eight knots. They would be 
equipped with hotels, restaurants 
and other accomodations for pas- 
sengers and crews, as well as pro- 
viding fueling and weather sta- 
tions. The structures would stand 
some 70 feet above the ocean's 
surface. 

At the ‘same time, CAA an- 
novneed that 44 applications 10 








American Playwright 
Points Vfar Lesson 


.—_—_—_—_ t 


Betore this war, the people ot! 
the United States were convinced | 
that they could live peace ully if | 
they treated their neizhbors with! 
respect and aveided imperia‘ist.c 
ambitions 

They know better new. 

The lesson of this war is that! 
goodwill! and peaceful intentions 
are no guaran ee against at-ack. | 
Neither is preparedness nor a pug- 
nacious spirit a euararitee against 
cefeat. The United Nations were 
full of eoodwi!l before the war, yet 
they were attacked. Germany was 
pugnacious and we'l-prepared, yet 
Germany is go’ng to be defea'‘ed. 
In the future. if we are wise, 
we'll retain our goodwill and sen-e 
of fair pley. but we'll retain also 
some of the touch shell of arm- 
ament weve built up in such a 
great hurry. to meet the Axis at- 
tack. 

We'll have to be touch. without 
forgetting to be civi‘ized. 
—MAXWELL ANDERSON 








ted States joining a nation of na- 
tions after the war. Not only that, 
the ceuntry was willing to stay on 
the rationing system for about 
five years if it could help feed the 
unfortunates of other countries. 
The people were willing. 

Hot: Springs. marked the begin- 
ning of a program of conferences. 
It settled, in a measure, one of 
the provisions in the Atlantic 
Charter—freedom from want. 

Still undone were the other 
freedoms—speech and religion and 
fear. 

Although only general expres- 
sions, to the nation they still were 
the foundation-stones’ for inter- 
national] faith and permanent 
peace. If there were any concrete 
plans concerning the peace table 
after the war which would assure 
these freedoms, the American peo- 





Center found that 74 percent of the 
people were in favor of the Uni- 





ple this week did not know of 
their existence. - 


operate new air lines are now on 
file to be considered. when the war 
ends. ; 





Germans Called 
‘Paranoic Race 
By Psychiatrist 


NEW YORK—One of the big 
jobs of the postwar world will be 
the treatment of the German na- 
tion for paranoia, according to Dr. 
Richard M. Briekner, noted neuro- 
psychiatrist of Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

In a study of the German race 
entitled. “Is Germany Curable, 
Dr. Brickner declares that for 
live generations. Germany as 
suffered from the disease and 
adds that it will take at least two 
generations to cure them, Para- 
noia is a mental disease in which 
a person ‘has delusions of grand- 
eur and persecution plus an wn- 
controllable desire to dominaie 
others. 

Dr. Brickner bases his prem?se 
on the widespread preoccupation 
of the Germans with superiority 
and inferiority ideas, their obses- 
sions with strength and weakness, 
and their inability for reaching 4 
happy mediym on any situation. 
Offering appeasement to a-para- 
noic “is like offering a finger to 
a hungry lion, expecting him to 
bite it off and be satisfied instead 
of using it to grab the whole 
arm,” says Dr. Brickner. 

The cure that Dr. Brickner pro- 
poses would shatter all precedents 
in the psychiatric world because 
of the grand scale treatment. He 
suggests that first the Germans 
be sorted into tainted and wun- 
tainted persons. en the non-in- 
fected Germans ‘would set the 
pattern for new social reforms 
while the paranoics would be g!- 
ven the re-education treatment 
using the most’ modern methods 
for curing such mental diseases. 
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French Organize 
New Liberation, 
War Committees 


Puaux Named Head 
Of Morocco; Armies 
Face Unification 


—_——_ 


ALGIERS, June 11—The newly- 


formed French Commitiee of Na- | 


tional Liberation this week named 
two sub-bodies which will aid in 
governing the French Empire and 
in directing the war effort. 

A War Council of four members— 
Generals de Gaulle, Giraud and 
Georges, and Jean Monnet — will 
deal with all. the decisions of war. 

A naticrial consultative council 
of 11 men will act in an advisory 
capacity to the Committee of Lib- 
eration and as a sounding board 
for French opinion in metropolitan 
France as weil as the Empire. 


To Amerizans acclimated to the} 


slam-bang politics of Washington 
the subtle complications of 
French body were rather mvstify- 
ing. For 
the economic expert, was a mem- 
ber of all three governing groups. 

The appointment of Gabriel Pu- 
aux as Resident-General of Moroc- 
co, replacing Gen. Auguste Nogues, 
also was announced during the 


week. 
LEADERS UNITED 


To all appearances the National 
Committee was conducting its bus- 
iness with harmony. The -person- 
alities of Giraud and de Gaulle, 
who presided as co-presidents, were 
no longer an obstacle to progress 
as they had appeared to be during 
negotiations prior to the. forma- 
tion of the committee. 

Not that all political questions 
had heen settled. Outstanding com- 
plication was the reorganization of 
the two French armies. There is 
apparently still a little enmity be- 
tween some of the Giraudist troops 
and many of the fighting French 
soldiers. They fought each other in 
Syria in the summer of 1941 and 
certain officers and men have not 
forgotten. In the recent Tunis‘an 
campaign there was no such good- 
natured rivalry between the 19th 
French Corps and the forces of 
Gen. Le Clerc and Larminat as ex- 
isted between the British and 8th 
Armies. 

EQUIPMENT DIFFERENT 


The, question of material is 
equally complexing. The fighting 
French have British equipment. 
Giraud’s forces are being rearmed 
with Americah weapons and ve- 
hicles. It is obvious that a correla- 
tion of the twe groups will be ne- 
cessary before the unification of 
the French is a military as well 
as a political fact. 

The speed with which the com- 
mittee was ironing out other dif- 
ficulties gave the man-in-the- 
Street strong hope that. this prob- 
lea also would be met and then 
the government could get down te 
the job of .governing. 

The South American Republic of 
Uruguay was the first to. recog- 
nize the new French government. 
Official British quarters empha- 
Sized that London and Washing- 
ton were certain to approve the 
hew body as soon as it had con- 
Solidated itself. Its representatives 
would undoubtedly be admitted to 
the Allied war councils. 

The famous French writer, An- 
dre Gide, arrived in Algiers dur- 
ing the week after six months of 
living under close Nazi surveillance 
in Tunis. 


U-Boat Defense 


OTTAWA — Organization of a 
Special civilian and service defense 
System, designed particularly to 
combat the U-Boat menace in the 
St. Lawrence’ River and the Gulf. 
was announced to the House of 
Commons by Prime Minister Mac- 
Kenzie King. 

Special instruction m submarine 
detection and airplane identifica- 
tion will be given te all residents of 
towns in the lower St. Lawrence 
Tegion. Submarine activity is ex- 
pected in the St. Lawrence area 
this season, 








Invasion Warning 


LONDON — Another Invasion 
Warning to the people of France 
Was broadcast on BBC this week. 
A high British officer warned the 

rench people to receive rumors of 
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Germany 


clearing away the 
the 5,500 tons of exposives dropped 
on Dusseldorf, 
berg and Essen during the month 
of May. 


veals_ that 
Armament Works at: Essen is two- 
thirds 
hundred separate factory buildings 
are damaged. 


Over 
industrial 
and about one third of the capa- 
city of all Axis-controlled Europe 
is concentrated in the Ruhr Val- 
ley. There is no dispersal of in- 
dustry as in England, Lord Sel- 
borne, British Minister of Econo- 
mic Warfare, pointed out. The 
Ruhr is a superb. target and 
makes the entire Germany pro- 
duction line extremely vulnerable 
to spasmodic interruption. 

Where Hitler has moved some 
of his iron and steel plants to 
Belgium, Luxembourg and France, 
they have fallen short of -their 
production goals for lack of coke, 
declared Lord Selborne. 

In all Germany and occupied 
Europe during May some 12,500 
tons of explosives were giropped by 
the English-based RAF and 8th 
American Air Force. The price for 
these large-scale operations was 
250° bombers lost, bringing the to- 
tal lost in .the first five: months 
of 1943 to 874. 

But these bombers,  especialiy 
the Flying Fortress, also took a 
large toll of German interceptors. 





Smuts Asks For New 
Public Works Plan 


JOHANNESBURG, South Africa 
—Local authorities throughout the 
Union of South Africa last week 
were asked by Premier Jan Chris- 
tian Smuts to begin preparations 
on public works programs for 
post-war employment. 

Organized by the government, 
the vast, post-war reconstruction 
plan has as its nucleus capital de- 
velopment and housing, with a to- 
tal expenditure in immediate 
years following the war’s end of 
more than 25,000,000 sterling. 








Herriot Deported 


LONDON—The Swiss Radio re- 
ported that Edouard Herriot, 
French statesman and former Pre- 
mier, has been deported to Ger- 
many. When last heard of, Her- 
riot was interned in a prison camp 
near Lyons where he had been 
sent because of the courageous 
anti-German stand he had taken 








Dortmund, Duis- 


Photographic reconnaissance re- 
the mighty Krupps 


paired. More than two 


two-thirds of the entire 
capacity of Germany 


Clearing 





LONDON—There have been no! Figures for May are not yet avail- 
heavy RAF raids on Germany| 
since the beginning of June but 
the industrial Ru Valley still is 
reckage from 


able but the Fortresses are known 
to have bagged as many as 30 in 
a single large raid. And there were 
many large raids in May. 


Gen. George C. Marshall, Ameri- 


conference here in Algiers, 
enthusiastic in his praise of the 


planes as well as a blitz queen. 
The Luftwaffe has also had to 


cow claims that they shot down 
2,150 German planes in May, an 
indication of the 
large-scale battle for domination 
of the air over the Russian front. 
The current lull in Allied opera- 
tions over Europe was unexplained. 
The weather had not been overly 
poor. While the quiet didn’t worry 
the Germans as much as did the 
bombings, still they took it as an 
ominous omen, according to under- 
ground reports reaching London. 
"Was it the lull before a new 
storm?” they were asking. 


Chiangs Armies 
Rout Japanese 


CHUNGKING—Not _ since 
battles around Hankow in 19338 
have the Chinese fought with so 
much spirit as during the past 12 
days, foreign observers cabled. Gen. 


Chiang Kai-shek’s armies have 
turned the Japanese advanc? 
against Chungking into a _ rout. 


Not only has all lost ground been 
recovered, but permanent Nippon 
positions around Tungting I ake 
and west of Hankow in Hupeh 
province were being stormed and 
taken. 

But more important than the 
actual gains is the new fichting 
spirit injected into the Chinese. 
weary with six years of war. Thev 
now have an air force. partly 
American and partly American- 
trained Chinese, that is knockin? 
down Jap fighters at the ratio of 
14 to 1 and is strafing the re- 
treating columns of Japanese road 
and river traffic. It was the first 
time in the "China incident” that 
the Chinese had held anything like 
air superiority. 

Late in the week the Chungking- 
based 14th American Air force 
was sending bombing miss‘ons be- 
hind the Japanese lines, even as 
far afield as Indo China. 

In Burma, land operations were 
confined to patrol activity, chiefly 
in the Mangdaw-Buthedaung area. 
The first torrential rain of the 
Monsoon period came down early 
this week, making larger military 
operations impossible for some time 





foliowing the German invasion of 
France. 


to come. 


can Chief of Staff, at his press 
was 
Flying Fort as a destroyer of 


deal with the Red Air Force. Mos- | 


wide-spread 


the | 





Argenti 








§ Nazi General Leaves 


Air After Admission 


|} . When Gen. Kurt von Dittmar, 

| Tadio spokesman for the German 

| High Comand, went on the air 

}over Radio Berlin last week he 

apparently forgot to check with his 

berg Propaganda Minister Goeb- 
ls. 





In that broadcast he told the 
world that Germany wouldn't pull 
|}a@ spring offensive in Russia this 
|summer because it has adopted a 
|mew policy called “passive resist- 
ance.” 

This week, Gen. Dittmar failed 
to come on the air for the first 


| time in three years. His successor 


| announced that Germany was in- 


deed planning offensive as well as | 


| defensive action in’ Russia. One 
| conclusion could be that Gen. Ditt- 
|mar'’s absent-mindedness resulted 
|in his being jerked off the air 
|for telling the truth. 


Sabotage, Strikes 
Continue As Axis 
Fights Partisans 


LONDON—The spirit of resist- 
ance inside German-occupied. and 








German-dominated Europe was on 
| the loose again this week. In 
rec ag e n u r France, Greece, Holland, Bulgaria, 


Poland and Russia, patriots and 
organized bands tripped up the 
Nazi war effort by -sabotage and 
strikes. 

A report from Rome told of sev- 
eral bombs exploding in a_ hotel 
occupied by Italian staff officers 
which injured six men. Other ex- 
plosions damaged the office of 
Jacques Doriot’s French Nazi par- 


regime's propaganda = service. 

At Saint Brieux in France, pa- 
triots bombed the German police 
headquarters. On the Amuens-Di- 
dier railway, 13 cars were de- 
| Stroyed. Near Ribacourt in Oise, 
a train carrying Nazi troops on 
leave was derailed killing and in- 
uring over 100. On the Canal de 
Bourgogine, dams were dynamited 
and barge traffic interrupted for 
three days. 

Greek partisans won a victory 
over German troops, and Yugoslav 
patriots: are fighting their way 
south for a juncture with Greek 
and Albanian forces. Greek pa- 
triots kilied 200 Germans in the 
old Aegean town of Argor. At the 
same time, the Nazis took control 
of all railway lines in Greece. 

A report from Albania said that 
Italians seem to have given up in 
their battle against Albanian par- 
tisans and now the jong rocky hin- 
terland is in the hands of patriots. 

In the Ukraine, partisans made 
a night attack on a railway sta- 
tion. Killing the German. guards, | 
the partisans mined railway lines 
and a German train was blown 
up. A locomotive and 16 cars load- 
ed with ammunition were destroyed. 

The Netherlands Ministry of In- 
formation in London has an- 
nounced that Dr. Folkert Pcst- 
huma, a member of the. traitor 
Mussert’s state secretariat, was 
killed. This is the third member 
of the puppet cabinet to die at 
the patriot’s hands. 


Fortress Retired 


LONDON—After 25 missions over 
enemy territory, the battle-scarred, 
Flying Fortress "Memphis Belle” 
has been retired from active ser- 
vice and will return to the United 


| States with her crew to engage in 


a war bond selling tour. 

The ship, which is named after 
pilot Robert K. Morgan’s fiancee, 
will be the first bomber to return 
irom this theater under its own 
power from active combat. 

At an official farewell party, the 
fortress. was honored for its record 
of averaging one enemy plane for 
each mission it completed. 

After a swing around the prin- 
cipal cities in the United States, 
crew members will be assigned to 
training new airmen for combat. 





Benes To Moscow 


WASHINGTON—Doctor Eduard 
Benes, President of Czechoslovkia, 
will leave the United States short- 
ly for Moscow where he will dis- 





+ 


ty and the offices of the Petain | 


Ramirez Becomes 


ne Head 


‘Rawson Leaves Post; 
| After Policy Fight 
With Cabinet 


BUENOS AIRES—As the third 
| Argentine government within ten 
days settled into off.ce, the tum- 
| ultuous political scene within the 
| country presented a confusing pic- 
ture. 

| The train of events was set in 
motion this week by the couo 
| d'etat that ousted President Ramon 
| Castillo from office. Leader of the 
| revolt was Gen. Arturo Rawson, 
aided by the former Minisier of 
War, Gen. Pedro Ramirez. 

The revo't was interpreted abroad 
as a protest against the false 
neutrality of President Castillo, a 
policy that kept Argentina from 
lining up with the United Nations 
against the Axis. Then the world 
was startled to learn that Rawson 
had stepped out of the picture, 
turning the government over to 
Ramirez, who assumed the pres- 
idency. 

What the attitude of Ramirez 
will be toward the Axis can not 
yet..be determtned. In his first 
Statement he declared that he will 
pursue a poticy of friendship with 
the American. republics, and neu- 
trality with the rest of tne world. 
That was the same dip'omatie 
double-talk which seemed to have 
been the reason for overthrow of 
Castillo. 

POLICY DIFFERENCE 

Rawson’s resignation was said to 
indicate a difference of opinion on 
foreign policy between himself and 
his ministers. Certain quarters in- 
sisted that Ramirez favors & 
neutral and strictly Argentine pol- 
fey. 

One of the first moves of the 
new government was to suspend 
the transmision of all radio code 
messages abroad. This policy, in 
effect, cuts off all secret messages 
by Axis diplomats to their coun, 
tries. 

Initial unrest brought about by 
the turn of events was said to be 
over, as the Ramirez government 
reported conditions were approach- 
ing normal. The provisional gov- 
ernment was hastily recognized by 
five South American countries: 
Brazil, Paracuay, Uruguay, Bolivia 
and Chile. It was also recognized 
by Germany and Spain. 

Meanwhile, Chile, the only other 
neutral country besides Argentina 
in South America, seemed to be 
moving toward the same type of 
crisis as its neighbor. The entire 
cabinet of President Juan Ries re- 
signed in protest against the neu- 
trality policy. 

The development forced President 
Ries to call off his United States 
trip. scheduled for the coming 
week. . 








Nazis Try Again © 
For Veliki Luke 


MOSCOW-—Although each day's 
Soviet communique began as al- 
ways with “no material change 
took place at the front,” there was 
at least one major clash during the 
week. The Germans took’ the ini- 
tiative on the Kalinin front in an 
attempt to recapture Veliki Luki, 
west of Leningrad. They made fair- 
ly extensive gains but the Red Ar- 
my counterattacked and recaptured 
the lost ground. 

All along the front from the 
Barents Sea in the North to the 
Black Sea in the south the tension 
of poker-faced maneuvers. re- 
mained. Hitler still held Novoros- 
sisk and Stalin held his Lisichansk 
bridgehead in the Donetz basin. 


The air war remained the big 
news. The Luftwaffe, about 100 
strong, raided Gorki. Soviet aircraft 
carried out raids against reported 
heavy armored formations, includ- 
ing Mark VI Tiger tanks, massed 
at Orel and Belgorod, natural 
springboards for an enemy offen- 
sive on the central front. 

Despite the static nature of the 
last two months of war, there have 
been some severe casualties, Mos- 
cow said. Three Nazi divisions have 
been riddled on the Leningrad 
front. Some 7,000 have been killed 
on the Donetz sector. At Smolensk 
over 5,000 fell. Last week the Ger- 








cuss a ing border prob- 
lem with Josef Stalin. 





mans lost 456 planes. Moscow did 
not mention its own losses, 
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Letfer To America 


We are waiting the long days to D-day, the last hours to H-hour, | 


the minutes before zero, counting the time, 

We are waiting in canvas tents above the beaches, 

The beaches we took in November as a beginning to these days, 

The beaches we took in the march to the east, 

The beaches we took in the last weeks of the great push. 

And now we are waiting and looking across the sea and running 
the ramrod through our M-1l’s and counting our rifle clips 
and watching the flick of sun on our bayonets. 


We are well. America. and we are ready. 
We are waiting for the signal. 


The future belongs to us now and we are waiting to meet it. 


In November we came to a continent with a Blue Book 

Telling ns what to do, what to say, how to say it, 

But when we hit the beaches we forgot the Blue Book and we 
did it our own way, said it our own way and in our own 
voice, 

And the people were glad to see us and we made ourselves at 
Lome. 

We came here with weapons that did not weigh us down but 
made us stronger: , 

With the howitzer of the Maine farm on our backs, the good 
soil, and the corn stalks and the cool rains, 

With the mortar of the Shenandoah Valley, and HE shells of 
red oak, white pine, and blue rivers, ; 
We carried hand grenades of Scranton coal and Alabama cotton 

bolls 

And battering rams of Oregon sequoia. 


Thinking of home while. we fought in the wadis and djebels of 
Tunisia, new thoughts came to us and we remember them: 

The world must build a new house, America, a house big enough 
for all the peoples to live in 

(For we on the beaches of Africa are waiting now to splinter the 
old house, crash in its weak rafters, rip up its rotten floor- 
boards, open it up to the sky.) 

There will be many residents in the new house, America: the 
British who fight with endless determination; the Chinese 
who fight with the strength. of generations; the Russians 
who fight with iron faith in their vast land; the French who 
fight to bring their land to life; the conquered peoples of the 
slave states, saddled with Quislings, betrayers, spies, waiting 
now to get the fighting chance; and the people of the Axis. 
of the losing fight, who must be brought once more into the 
house. 

A house so great will need firm foundations, America, and the 
foundations we remember in your hills and valleys: the con- 
crete of the structure needs firm lumber from your tall, 
benevolent trees to make the form; water from cool and 
tolerant streams to make the mix; granite from your deepest 
quarries for toughness and strength; and hardening by your 
warm and overseeing sun. 

It is time to begin these foundations now, time to draw up the 
blue print. 

The blueprint, America, must be drawn to the right proportions 
this time. —T-Sgt. MILTON LEHMAN 


They Say... 


BERLINERS, quoted by the Ber- ence that will really carry 
lin correspondent of a Swedish trouble to the Japs. We are 
newspaper after RAF raids: really getting our share of war 

"We have no illusions any- material now in the Pacific.” 


more about sleeping undis- 
turbed. BROCKLYN DODGERS FAN, at 
first game of season, with 
CAPT. E. C. STEIN, public rela- bases full and one man _ out 
tions officer, explaining what to} with the Dodgers at bat: 
do in a glider emergency: "No squeeze play now, Duro- 
"Don’t look around for the cher! Let us be strong instead 
door. Just jump through the of smart.” 


side of the plane.” 
ELMER DAVIS, OWI director, 
FRANK P. DOHERTY, president}; commenting on “fourth term” 











of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, during a national 
session of business: 

*Full employment is possible 
only in a slave state.” 


ADMIRAL CHESTER W. NIMITZ, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Pa- 
cific fleet, upon his arrival at 
the West Coast: 





"I came here for a confer- 


talk: 

"Well, that is a lot of hot 
air at this time on both sides. 
It hasn’t reached the news 
stage yet.” 


CAPT. JIM CURL, of Columbus, 
Ohio, sighting 100 German air 
transports off Tunisia: 

"Juicy, juicy, juicy! Let's 
go get ’em boys!” Pay Oe 
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OF All Things; 
About New Ribbons, : 
A Harvest Of Spuds § 
And Gl Schoolwork ° 








medals and awards 


Ribbons, 
seem to be holding their own along 
with women, wine and the war as 


topics for bivouac bull sessions 
these days. So here are a few more 
odds and ends on the subject. 


Quite a few men are inquiring 
about the National Defense Rib- 
bon, a yellow strip of decoration 
with blue, white and red bars on 
either end. This is the ribbon 
sometimes referred to as the Pre- 
Pearl Harbor ribbon, probably be- 
cause it was established as a dec- 
oration for those men inducted in- 
| to the army during peacetime— 
| between Sept. 8, 1939 and Dec. 7, 
1941. So if the start of your army 
career falls somewhere between 
| those two dates, the National De- 
| fense ribbon is another you can 
add to your display. . 


Rumors of a Colonial Service 
ribbon, authorized by the French 
for American soldiers in the Af- 
rican campaign, and a _s service 
medal authorized by the Sultan 
of Morocco are just that—rumors. 
Some men have received decora- 
tions from the French and _ the 
Sultan, but these were granted in 
specific cases and for certain rea- 
Sons. There’s no over-all angle to 
such foreign ribbons. 





Recipe 


Mess sergeant George H. Walk- 
er of a Port Battalion doesn’t ex- 
actly call this a recipe, but he 
thinks army potato peelers should 
know about it. Some two months 
ago, Walker hit upon the _— wild 
idea of planting spud peelingy to 
see if he couldn’t ease the yell of 
his customers for more potatoes. 
Came the harvest and— 

"What a dish of French fries 
the boys had and hoy, were they 
happy,” reported the culinary 
chief. 


Correspondence School 


Enlisted men with an urge to go 
places should investigate the 
Armed Forces Institute. It’s the 
army version of the correspon- 
dence school, but in this case, the 
school is practically the entire 
educational system of the United 
States. 


The Institute itself offers some 
65 courses ranging from "English 
for Men of Foreign Birth and Pa- 
rentage” to "Diesel Engines” and 
"Basic Telegraphy and Telephony.” 
Topping that is a choice list of 
almost the entire curriculums of 
77 American universities and col- 
-_ cooperating with the Insti- 
ute. 


You'll pay two dollars for an 
Institute course. That includes 
your textbook, working materials, 
if any, and lessons. At the end 
of a course, you'll be mailed a fin- 
al exam. The results of all this 
will be forwarded to your CO so 
he at least will know you're try- 
ing to amount to something. 
You'll get a diploma, too, and an 
entry will be made on your ser- 
vice record and classification card 
to the effect that you are now 
ready for bigger things. 


On the university courses, which 
usually cost an average of 15 dol- 
lars, the army foots half the bill 
without a whimper. You can also 
make arrangements with the uni- 
versity or college to get credit for 
your work. These courses are on 
the high school level, the college 
grade and include graduate work. 
Commissioned officers are barred 
from the Institute’s books, but 
they may take university courses 
at special low rates on a separate 
plan. 


Don’t worry about starting a 
course and then being forced to 
shelve it because of more impor- 
tant jobs. Your Special Service of- 
ficer, who can tell you about the 
Institute, will also advise you that 
a course can be picked up any- 
time, even in Berlin. And you can 
complete a course as fast or as 
slow as you wish, since in most 
cases the entire course comes to 
you upon enrollment. 


For the Air Corps, all necessary 
dope may be secured by writing 
the educational officer, NAAF, 
Special Service Section, APO—650. 
Ground troops should question 
their Special Service Officers or 
write the educational officer, Spe- 





ciat Service Section, AFHQ.—J. W. 
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COVER GREY, COVER ROSE 








One Collects Various 
Items On A Battlefield 





By JOEL SAYRE 
(Newspaper and screen writer, now in North Africa) 


The sun was commencing to 
slide down, so we pulled off the 
road and parked the two C. and 
R. cars in a patch of sand and 
brush among scrub pines. Roy un- 
limbered the Primus and we had 
the vegetable hash and the quick 
flash java. Then just as we got 
the bedrolls set, I saw what looked 
like a French officer staring at us 
from the road and I said good 
evening. 

He was a small man, not giving 
much change from fifty, wearing 
an old green uniform with a double 
row of service ribbons° that were 
so faded and threadbare you 
couldn’t make them out. General 
Giraud in person couldn’t have 
told you what they once had been. 
His face was very drawn, and his 
eyes were not those of a well man. 
He swallowed a couple of times 
and then he said: 


NOT POLICE 


"You are of the police?” It was 
funny to think of us as police. 

"No, monsieur. We are a group 
cinematographique. Tomorrow 
morning we go to Bizerta to make 
some films of the bombarded city.” 

He seemed disappointed, but 
swallowed a couple more times and 
went on: 


"If that doesn’t annoy you, I 
should like to explain my trouble. 
Here I am the forestry guard. 
During the battle for Bizerta a 
soldier, English or American, is 
come to the forestry house and, 
finding nobody there, has shot the 
lock off the door and removed a 
register, cover grey, and a little 
notebook of attachments, cover 
rose. I was not there myself: the 
Arabs told me.” 


"Ah, oui, I know well that It 
could have been someone seeking 
information. I made the last war 
myself, in the infantry, all the 
four years. A. ball went into my 
neck and came out the other side.” 
He showed us. "Another has 
pierced the chest and came out 
the back. ”He swallowed again. 
"Alors, messieurs, this register, 
cover grey, and this little notebook 
of attachments, cover rose, have 
no value. But without them I am 
lost.” The despair in his voice was 
terrible. 

TOUGH BOOKKEEPING 


"There are twenty-one Arabs 
working for me here in the forest. 
They work at varied hours and are 
paid at the end of each month. All 
the hours they have worked are 
in the register, cover grey, and 
the little notebook of attachments, 
cover rose. Now, at the end of the 
month, if I go to an Arab and ask 
him: "How much time hast thou 
worked?,’ he’s going to know that 
I have no idea. Alors, if he has 
worked five days, he’s going to 
say twelve. Qu’est-ce que yous 
voulez? I’ll go crazy!” 


Great God, I’ve seen a lot of 
stuff lying around on_ deserted 
battlefields: seed catalogs, hymn- 





als, bills-of-lading, dance pro- 
grams, even half-finished scraps 
of poetry. But this register, cover 
grey, and this little notebook, cov- 
er rose, how in the hell could I 
know where they might be by this 
time? And if someone had noticed 
them, sifting through the truck 
around this particular place, and 
picked them up, there probably 
wasn't a chance in the world to 
find them again. Then too, wasn't 
it possible that the Arabs had shot 
the lock. off the door themselves 
and made. away with the prized 
booty? 


‘WE WILL SEE’ 

"It is very possible,” the little 
forester said explosively. We asked 
him to come into Bizerta with us 
next morning, and we would see 
what we could do; but he couldn’t 
make it: Some clearing had been 
ordered and he was forced to stay 
there and superintend. So we took 
his name—Rault Joseph, garde 
forrestier, Maison Forestiere au 
Remet, 5 kilos from Bizerta—and 
we said we'd see. Nothing guaran- 
teed, naturally, but we’d see. 


He thanked us, said goodnight 
and left. Then, just as we had got 
well into the sacks and _ several 
were rowelling the air with their 
snores, he came k. 


"My wife wants to know if you, 
monsieur, do not wish to spend the 
night at our house. She will make 
some good coffee.” 


"Thank you, monsieur, but one 
is very well here and I cannot 
leave my comrades.” 


"Hmmm. The fact is that there 
are many scorpions and little ser- 
pents here which could annoy you.” 


"What's he saying?” George hol- 
lered. George does not feel at all 
good about snakes, even little ser- 
pents, and I guess a_ scorpion 
would furnish quite a switch in 
his life. 


WAITING FOR SCORPIONS 

"He claims the night air in these 
parts is very refreshing ... Alors, 
monsieur, I’m afraid we'll have to 
do our best with the small ani- 
mals. A thousand thanks to Ma- 
dame your wife and to you all our 
regrets. Good night.” I lay awake 
a long time waiting for somebody 
to get a hot foot fr@m a scorpion 
or little serpent. 


Bizerta, as the whole world 
knows by now, was taken apart 
by our bombers flinder by flinder. 
We found almost everything there 
but what our unhappy forester 
wanted most. We were truly sorry 
and had to move on without see- 
ing him again, but I have not 
been able to get him out of my 
mind. If anybody who reads this 
knows the whereabouts of a regis- 
ter, cover grey, and a little note- 
book, cover rose, will he_ please 
send them to Rault Joseph at the 
above address? We can’t have one 
of our good Allies going crazy. 


~~ SS 
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IN OTHER FIELDS 





And now in other fields the pop- 
pies grow, 
Far distant from that verdant 
land 


Flemish laj 
Where, year by year, the sitent 
crosses stand 


Among the blood-red poppies, row 


on row. 


~~ Sy again the mortal tide 
Rncriméoning this far Tunisian 
strand, 


And splashing Africa's historic 


sand 

With that same bloody dye the 
poppies show. 

As there LF  earetes where our 
fathers slee 

Se mae by storied Carthage sieep- 


ing 

Our brothers, they who fell while 
holding high 

The sacred flame that we are 
pledged to keep. 


For their sons now, and ours, 
eternal may it glow, 
That not in vain they fought who 
sleep where poppies grow. 
—Sgt. F. D. H. GILBERT 





COMMAND 
PERFORMANCE 
The ward was in an uproar, 
Choas reigned supreme; 
The surgeon waved a message 
Which bore the urgent theme! 


"Prepare for operation 

On General So-And-So; 
Arriving there at 10 AM— 
He’s dangerously low.” 


Six nurses changed their uniforms, 
And powdered up 2 bit, 

Then took some calis 

To look alert and fit. 


The surgeon was so flustered that 
He cut a man in two; 

Then stropped his scalpel smartly 
On the bottom of his shoe. 


Siren sounds aproaching 
Brought tension to a pitch. 

A ward boy wiggled nervously 
As though he ‘had the itch. 


Carried at attention 
By stretcher-bearers four, 


The General was delivered 
To the surgeon’s door. 


Gently, as an infant, 

They. placed him on the table; 
The personnel waa in formation, 
Ready, willing, able. 


His face was drawn ae 

He weakly raised-a shaking hand 

"Cut off this damn hangnail! 
—Pvt W. A. RINGWELSKI 


-_— 


WILL TO FIGHT 

What is this malady that turns 
me, staring, 

To think of little things of long 


ago; 

A mountain lake, its.. breast to 
heaven baring, 

A driveway with its deep, unbroken 
snow, 

The coolnéss of my Love in yellow 
rotten 

Have all a sober world of thoughts 
begotten. 


” 


We speak of nations in a mortal 
fight, 

of planes, ships, guns and "what’s 
the score?” 

We see unsmiling children in the 
night 

Whose broken lives will haunt us 
evermore. 

But it’s the memory of little 


That helps us stand the shock the 
battle brings. 


We are but men of average human 
strength, 


Not worldly-wise a born to lofty 
station; 

A half- laa taal joy of no 
great length, 

Will give us will to battle for our 
nation. 

This lonely heart shall carry on 
the fight 

Because, my Love, you kissed me 
in the night 


—ist Lt. LAWRENCE R. COHEN 


ALL ABOARD 
There’s a fly in the cherry bowl 
picture at home— 
John Lewis is stirring a strike in 
the mines; 
He’s breaking the chain that de- 
livers the goods 





The General slowly looked’ about, 





From factories, ships to the: men 
on the lines. 
mee: wee do you think of a guy 


appears 

Te wish this war would go on 
twenty years; 

‘Just give us permission, we'll dish 
out his due, 

We'll set him adrift near an icy 


igloo, 
Let him organize penguins at the 
South Pole 
Without pantaloons, shirt — arid 
without any coal! 
—A. J. BETONTI 
U. S. Navy 


——— 


WHEN I GET BACK 
I know that when this guy gets 


He'll last remove his empty pack; 
The first and second things he'll 

do— 
But I’m not telling that to YOU! 
—Ist Lt. THEODORE PERL 


A THOUSAND YARDS 


AHEAD 
We'd scaled the bald-faced moun- 
tains, 


And we're resting up a spell; 
A thousand yards ahead 


gaped 
The doorway -into hell. 


The boys’ expressions didn’t show 
The slightest trace of dread; 
You'd never know the foe was Just 
A thousand yards ahead, 


They opened :wth. machine- -gun 
bursts 

And mortars from behind, 

The smoke screen in the wadis 

Was enough to make you blind. 


They thought they’d broken our 
attack, 


io 


They shouted with derision; 
But they forgot that we were from 
The ‘Fighting First Division.” 


Their shouts changed to astonish- 
ment 
As down that river bed, 


Our task was. almost over, just 
A thousand yards to go. 


With yells and great disorder, 
They dropped their guns and fled 
From fortified positions just 
A thousand yards ahead. 


Our losses were damned ay 
The wad: was bloodstain 

But every man was —~¥ to say— 
“Objective has been gained.” 


We've sent back all the wounded, 
Said a prayer for all the dead; 
And we're ready for the next time 
There's. a “thousand yards ahead.” 
—Pvt. PAUL C. BAILEY 


GOING PLACES 


Sometimes I wonder when I see a 
mountain, 

Where earth and lowering sky 
abruptly meet; 

Why the summit’s climb is only 
pondered 

When the view that. lies beyond 
would be so sweet. 


I’m sure that it’s a rough and 
rocky trail, 

And jagged stones would cut one’s 
tender feet; 

I think some day I'll go and climb 
a mountain— 


@ street. | 
Cpl. JAMES. P..EDWARDS. 
OUR DENTIST 
Here's to, our, Dentist,, 
God bless his soul, 
If vou're lacking: a cavity’ 
He'll make a new hole. 
—T-5 HAROLD A. LASSANSKE 





IN APPRECIATION 

You never see her on parade, 

Like ——s and WAVES and 
suc 

She’s much too busy working hard 

To keep away Death's touch. 


But not before the trail becomes. 











The hell you've seen and waded 
through. 

I'd like to tell the universe: 

God bless you, keep you, army 


nurse. 
—Sgt. FRANK DAY 


—_ 


REFLECTION 


As I gazed far up into the sky, 
"a clouds were caressing the 


blu 
And, “off in the distance, I won- 
dered 


red, 
Does the same sky dream over you? 


The air was still and so quiet 

For the breeze was gentle and mild 

And the clouds moved along very 
slowly 

Like a mother leaving her child. 


Then the sand grew cool beneath 
my feet 

And the waves rippled into the 
shore 

And I asked the water between us, 

Was I to see you no more? 


Then the moon arose from behind 
me 

And passed out over the sea 

And I wondered if you saw that 


moon, 
Would you think a little of me? 


Would you remember the nights 
at the movies? 
Or recall sipping drinks.at the bar? 
And the nights that I whispered 
_ Sweet nothings 
And told you how lovely you are? 


Oh,' I know the ‘same sky’ hangs 
over 

And the same clouds go drifting by, 

‘Someday I will climb to one of 
those clouds 

And to your.sweet side I will fly. 


But now I'll climb into slumber 
And let my dreams bring you near 
And I send up again my ‘evening 
prayer 

"God bless you forever, my dear.” 
—Lt. L. LL LEPSTEIN 





BAPTISM BY FIRE 






We stormed to our objective just 
A thousand yards ahead. 


The enemy was falling back, 
About a score of yards; 

They didn’t like the message on 
Our leaden calling cards. 


The shrapnel whistled ‘round us as 
We rushed to meet the foe. 











| 


EL GUETTAR BATTLE 


Dear Editor: 

inform your staff 
writer, Milton Lehnfan, who wrote 
that long article on the Ist Divis- 
ion, that the Battle of El Guettar 
was won by the teamwork of three 
crack divisions, not just one. For 
the past three months my division 
(the 9th Infantry) has been con- 
tinuously fighting. In that famous 
Battle of the Hills at El Guettar, 
we played go th as important a part 
as anybody else. 


—Segt. JAMES A. BAILEY 

The attempted breakthrough of 
the German 10th Panzer Division 
on March 23 took place in the 
sector protected by the ist Infan- 
try Division. The peak of the 
fighting at El Guettar came on 
that day, and, although the 9th 
and 34th Infantry Divisions were 


vitally involved in the fighting} paign 


that followed, it was the ist Di- 
vision that met and stopped the 
main German thrust on March 23. 
The story of El Guettar in The 
Stars and Stripes concerned that 
day’s action only—Editor. 


BARBER SHOP TRIO 
Dear Editor: 

Have you heard about the most 
modern and best equipped Bar- 
ber Shop in North Africa? This 
coiffeur shop, operated by Pic. 
George Molenfant, Pvt. Leo Hayes 
and Pvt. Joseph Horvatt, boasts 
a only Barber Pole in this the- 
ater. 

Two large, hand-painted signs 
are displayed on the wall that 
read as follows. 

JAPS SHAVED FREE—WE ARE 
SAVING ONE SHARP RAZOR 
FOR HITLER. 

Private Hayes says that their 
shop will be closed the day of 
vs funeral. These boys are on 

he beam and give really first class 
pod =, They work from 
morning until late at night, tak- 
— care of officers, enlisted men 

d patients at the general beans 
tal where the shop is located. 


early | this true? If so, has any provision 





in this line of work. Hayes and 
Horvatt are from New York City 
and Molenfant is from Detroit. 
They are really doing their bit, 
some days clipping more than 125 
heads of hair; anything from a 
GI to a military pompadour. Pa- 
tients’ work is done free and 
others have to donate 15 francs. 

—A FORMER PATIENT 


THEY ALSO SERVE 


Dear Editor: 

Until your May 22 edition, we 
had always considered Stars and 
Stripes an impartial newspaper, 
giving all the news and a fair 
break to all branches of the serv- 
ice. We were surprised and a little 
disappointed in you when we read, 
in the article headed "Allies Chalk 
Up Victory Figures,” of how the 
supply problem during the cam- 
was handled by ships, rail- 
roads and trucks. 

No mention was made of our ef- 
forts in the campaign—the Troop 
Carrier and Transport Commands 
—and we feel that this matter 
should be rectified. After all, who 
was it that hauled the gasoline, 
ammunition, bombs, rations and 
personnel to the front so that our 
fighters and bombers could operate 
in those trying days early in the 
fight? The transport pilots and 
their crews, of course. 

We want no glory, fame or 
praise, but for our work to go un- 
mentioned and unnoticed is a 
blow. We played a considerable 
part in the campaign, and we want 
folks to know about it. 

—THE TRANSPORT PILOTS 


AUTOMATIC STRIPES 
Dear Ed 
It a ‘cae brought to my at- 





been made for men who graduated 
beiore this went into effect? 


thing for us boys who — 





Between them these boys have 
more than 50 years experience 


when the course, in most 


tention that graduates of techni-|in a long time “When Duty 
cal schools are being automatically | Called” by an American Sergeant 
given the rating of corporal. Is;and “My Search” by Private 


It seems only fair to do some-| idea. 








MAIL CALL 








are made corporals upon gradua- 
tion in the States, it seems we 
graduates in the foreign service 
should automatically get the same 
rating. There are four of us boys 
here who graduated from Lowry 
Field at Denver, Colo., in October, 
1942 and we are still privates. 
—Pvt. H. L. MILLER 
NAAF has no information as to 
whether or not Lowry Field gradu- 
ates are now being given an auto- 
matic technician fifth grade rat- 
ing. But some of the army techni- 
cal schools do grant such a rating 
automatically to graduates, includ- 
ing the Midwest Signal School at 
Camp Crowder, Mo. It is almost 
certain that men who graduated 
before this went into effect would 
not be granted the rating, since 
they already are members of a unit 
with an established Table of Or- 
ganization—Editor. 


peo EARe | HARBOR LOSS 
r 

Among the men of my company 
there has been a discussion about 
the loss of the U. S. Navy at Pearl 
Harbor. I claim that we completely 
lost one battleship and seven were 
damaged. Another says that we 
lost none of our battleships. Who 
is right? 

8-Sgt. WILLIAM DALY 

The Arizona was the only bat- 
tleship sunk in the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. The others, includ- 
ing the Oklahoma, which capsized, 
have been salvaged—Editor. 


PRAISE OF POETS 
Dear Editor: 

I think Stars and Stripes is de- 
serving of a few wards of thanks 
for printing in a recent issue two 
of the best pode of poetry I've read 





George R. Jones. I especially en- 
joyed the latter because Christ is 
my friend and Jones has the right 


Nice going, Jones, and let’s have 
some more 





was longer and tougher. If “ney 





But just behind that bloody line 
Where soldiers fall and curse; 
An angel waits to see you through, 
A U. S. Army nurse. 


Her gentle voice that understands, 
Will soothe and ease your pain. 
Her cheery smile cannot but help 
To make you well again. 


™ countless, homelike things she 
oes, 

Come only from the heart; 

She's everything a soldier wants— 
His mother, wife, sweetheart. 


I won’t forget her tender skill, 
From Pvt. Joe to Capt. Bill; 

My thanks to you—I wish folks 
knew 





I lie upon a khaki hill, -: 

My ears are burning from the din; 

My body trembles with the chill 

*, fear, unknown since my first 
n. . 

= pone roar and burst their 
ak, 

The tracers make the night like 


day 
A bomb bursts near and bounces 
back 
While I try hard, once more, to 
pray. . 
The planes return with vicious 
chatter, 
I hear a voice that whispers then— 
“In spite of all you do not matter, 
The miners are on strike again.” 
—F. T. BARSTOW 

USNR 








PRIZE PACKAGES 





Army songwriters, cartoonists 
and scribblers shouldn’t be worry- 
ing about what to do with any 
spare time. At the moment there 
are three contests running exclu- 
sively for servicemen. 

The Special Service Section of 
-NAFPOUSA is launching a song- 
writing competition exclusively for 
men in the North African theater, 
hoping to discover among the men 
here the great song of the second 
World War. But all types of songs 
are eligible for submission—amili- 
tary, patriotic, comedy or ballad, 
just so both words and music are 
entirely original. 

Songs may be written in piano 
arangement or in piano vocal ar- 
rangement, which means that a 
lead sheet with the melody writ- 
ten and harmony indicated by 
chords would be acceptable. But 
only one may be submitted by each 
contestant or contestant coliabora- 
tors. Either pen or pencil is okay 
for the manuscript provided it’s 
legible. If no manuscript paper is 
available, the contestants may use 
improvised music sheets. 


FOUR WINNERS 


The four winning numbers will 
be plugged over the Army Expedi- 
tionary radio stations and pub- 
lished in The Stars and Stripes. 
They'll even be published as big 
time if they’re good enough. Dead- 
line on this contest is July 15 and 
all entries should be addressed to 
Special Section, NATOUSA, Song 
Contest. Both stripes and bars are 
elegible for this affair. 





—Cpl. FRANK BLANKLEY 


Song, Cartoon, Story 
Contests For Soldiers 


contest for both American and 
British men and women in the 
armed forces is being sponsored by 
the MacMilan Publishing Company. 
Prize-winning American work of 
fiction will receive a 2,500-dollar 
award and the top British entry 
will be given 500 pounds. The 
same awards will be given for the 
best non-fiction works. 

No limitation is placed on the 
length of submitted manuscripts, 
although entries should not be 
under 50,000 words, the accepted 
standard length for a book manu- 
script. Deadline has been set as 
Dec. 31, 1943. Entries should be 
mailed to "MacMillan Centenary 
Award,” MacMillan Publishing 
Company, New York City. 


LATEST COMPETITION 
Newest of the competitions for 


| soldiers is a Short Story and Car- 


toon contest sponsored by the 
Armed Forces League of Philadel- 
phia. Prizes on this one are 100 
dollar war bonds with more vhan 
one winner in each division. 
Stories must be from three to 
ten thousand words in length. En- 
tries may either be type-written or 
in pencil, just so they’re legible. 
Drawings likewise may be in pen- 
cil or ink, but each entry must 
include on it your name, serial 
number and handwritten signa- 
ture. Deadline on this contest is 
Sept. 1, 1943, and winning entries 
will be published in a ‘ook for 
national distribution. Address both 
cartoon and story entries to the 
Armed Forces League, Broad 





A fiction and non-fiction writing 


Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Staff Photographer Takes A Holiday 
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UNDAY and time for church, Here, in one of Tunisia’s endless 
fields, Chaplain Alfred Basil leads services. Pfc. Claude Crandall, of 
New York State and his outfit's communications section, plays hymns 
on the portable organ. 
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IT’S A LONG WAY to the next ten-minute break for this infantry ontfit on the march, but Sgt. 

i Maurice Harten, of Minneapolis, (left) found a way of making the pace easier to take. Behind him is 

| Achmed, an amiable Arab boy, who volunteered to caddy his BAR for the price of a chocolate bar. 
Pfc. Edward Wilkerson, the company medic, keeps his eye on Achmed. 
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AMERICAN CULTURE comes to Africa and troops all over the con 
tinent put on their herringbone twil! and pick sides for baseball. The 
interested spectator watches one of the lads slide home in a cloud of 
dust and js about ready to reach for his shee shine box. 
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THE BROWN DERBY is T-5 James Smiley’s idea. Smiley hails from West Virginia and now, as his 
outfit’s cook, holds fond memories of the Brown Derby restaurant just around the corner back home. 


PRIME MINISTER CHURCHILL, wearing the uniform of an Air 
Commodore, leaves his plane at an Algiers airport in the company of 
his host, Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Together with other members of 
the British and American high command, Mr. Churchill and Gen. 
Lisenhower discussed the shape of things to come. 

Signal Corps Photo 





(Except for the two pictures on in Tunisia, and we printed the 
these pages otherwise credited, all last picture we had on hand by 
pictures were taken by Stars and him.of Rangers on the march. 
Stripes photographer Sgt. Phil 59. Stern promptly wrote that it 


was alla b : 
Stern. Not long ago Sgt. Stern was well hgh Be agrees a oon 6 
reported sent to the United States wanted to get back to his camera. 









: r DC 
; AFTER THE FIGHT is over, one company of the Ranger battalion keeps in fighting trim by a warm-up ‘“//ering from injuries received This week he takes two pages to a 
( march, with future events in mind. Last November these Rangers were the first American troops to While fighting with the Rangers prove how well he is.—Editor cal 

; land on the shores of North Africa, . Cou 
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HE CAME FROM THE RANGE in Texas and his heart still belongs 
there. That’s the reason why T-5 Robert Moses, of Amarillo, Texas, a 
genuine cowboy, reaches for the rope on his truck tarpaulin and does 
a few quick spins. Looking on with astonishment is Sgt. Anthony! 
Rada, of Flint, Mich. 
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THESE ARE THE MOST FAMOUS steps in Algiers. They’re in the 
Kasbah and, for some particular reason, are known as rue du Regarde. 
Down these steps walked Charles Boyer as Pepe le Moko in the film 
”Algiers” to meet Hedy Lamarr, who was waiting for him in a local 
hotel—probably the Hotel Aletti, Stars and Stripes Photo 
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DOCTORS, WHETHER in’ the army or out, are on call to those who 
Suffer. Here Lt. John J. Goldstein, MC, of Georgia, administers medi- 
cal treatment to an Arab child who was injured when the Germans 
counter-attacked at El Guettar, 
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JOSEPHINE BAKER, the American Negro singer who became a sensational entertainer in France. be- 
Fa jeder’ is now entertaining American and French audiences in North Africa. Yanks who have seem 
er di 


Bitar, eg 


i, ome 





FRITZIE, A MONGREL pooch with no noticeable Aryan traditions, became willingly Americanized by 


a Yank outfit shortly after he was captured with his Jerry soldiers outside of Feriana. He spent only 
a very short time as a prisoner, during which he befame quickly converted to American ways of life. 





SOMETHING LIKE THIS may be happening back in the States to conserve valuable gasoline. Here in 
Africa there’s an additional reason: the old jaloppy is just too tired to respond to anything but a horse. 
The GI’s seem to be enjoying the ride. 


‘ F Pas : ‘ 5: e 


that her one-girl shows are unlike anything they have ever secn before, 
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SOMEBODY HIDES YOUR LETTERS — 





After Sweating Out That Letter, All You 
Get Is Just A Mess Of Hieroglyphics \stss ee ar ales 


It is four weeks now since you've 
received any mail from home, Even 
that finance company has given 
up writing to you about that old 
bill. You imagine the worst. The 
family is sick, your sweetie has 
married some defense worker, the 
family is starving to death without 
a whimper. Besides, you are nurs- 
ing the unspeakable suspicion that 
tha mail orderly is your enemy and 
is burning all of your mail. 

You were certain of it on two 
previous mail calls. You hadn't 
been there when the mail was 
called out, but you had asked one 
of the boys who had been there. 

"Were there any letters for me?” 
you had asked in a breaking voice. 

"Huh—for you?” He scratched 
his head. "Yeah, I think maybe 
there was one for you. I'm not 
positive but I’m sure I heard your 
name called.” 

You cornered the mail orderly. 

"Give me my letters,” you said 
in a commanding tone. You al- 
ways use the plural when refer- 
ring to mail. That way you are 
certain of getting at least one let- 
ter. 

"Well, I'll see if you got any. I 
don’t think so.” He thumbed 
through his pile. There seemed to 
be letters for everybody. McDon- 
ald, that insignificant imitation of 
a sad sack who is practically a 
permanent latrine orderly. got 
eight~ pink letters. That guy 
Braitsch, who you know hasn’t got 
a friend in the world, has seven. 

"Nope, nothing for you,” the 
mail jerk said. 

"Ray said there was a letter for 
me. He heard my name called.” 
You know darn well he’s lying, 
probably did burn your letter, and 
you looked at him accusingly. 

"If there was one for you”—he 
was breaking down—"I didn’t see 
it. Maybe somebody took it for 





on. ay 
“GIMME’ ME MAIL” 


you.” A pretty poor imitation of 
deceitful sympathy, you thought. 

Then you started one of the 
greatest mail hunts this side of 
the Atlantic. You questioned every- 
body. Three hours later you reeled 
into your puptent with these fig- 
ures to ponder over: 

Ten of the fellows THOUGHT 
you had a letter. 

Two were SURE you had a let- 
ter. 

One fellow swore there had been 
THREE letters, at least. 





By Cpl. HARRY SHERSHOW 
(Special to The Stars and Stripes) 
SEVEN didn’t know. 


Later, you obtained some slight 
but questionable satisfaction from 
Nat, your tent mate, who read you 
choice bits from his several letters, 


Then, one happy day, two mail 
bags loaded with papers and let- 








ters arrived. Your hopes shot sky 
high! 

"MAIL CALL! !” 

The boys crawl out of their holes 
and out of their tents. You see 
some guys you haven't seen in 
days and were listed as prisoners 
two weeks ago. 

This batch is really heavy. At 
least 500 letters and as many 
newspapers. The names reel off: 
"Gynch, McDonald, Remington, 
Kiley, Duriee, Blanchard, Cornell, 
Schrader, Shershow—” 

“Here!” you shout, almost rup- 
turing a vocal chord. 

"No mail,” he says. "But the 
first serge wants to see you after 
this formation.” 

Everybody laughs, so you join in 
with a harsh, metallic sound. 

For a half hour, you hang 
around while everybody’s name is 


a tough one to read. 


be with everyone away.” 
e to 


Hello, Joe! An hour to decipher 
that. - ; 
"My wife would like a souvenir 
of Africa. If you can find any- 
thing, «send it along and I will 
send you the money for it.” 
oe ee Oe 

t! 

"Limer is eight months old to- 
lay and he already says Da.’ You 
— see him.” Your lips curl 
a bit. 

“That's about all the news I can 
get in this V-letter. When I find 
the time I will wirte a real long 














called except yours. And then the 
orderly reaches the end of the 
mail and he hands you the very 
last letter, an insignificant V-let- 


ter. 

"That’s all?” 
"Yep.” He shakes the mail bag 
upside down; nothing dropping 
out. 
You shake the mail bag your- 
self and again nothing falls out. 
Five hundred letters, at least 
five for every man in the com- 
pany, and your solitary, measly V- 
mail scrub has to be at the bot- 
tom. Probably put there purpdse- 
ly by that mail orderly, too. The 
letter you have had better be 
good—you are in a bad mood. You 
crawl savagely into your tent. You 
light a cigarette, clean your fing- 
ernails and after you have fin- 
ished your cigarette you take the 
letter out and rip open the cor- 
ner to see who it’s from. 
You do all these things very 
slowly and methodically, because 
you've got only one letter and it 
has got to last a long time. [If 
you have figured your timing cor- 
rectly, then by the time you open 
your letter everybody will have 
finished his. The letter is from an 





FOUR were positive your name 
hadn’t even been called. 


old friend you'd just about for- 





GI's Stage Art Show 
In War-Torn Mateur 


MATEUR, June 10—The Renoirs, 
the Picassos, the Goyas and the 
Grants of American Expeditionary 
forces are putting. on an exhibi- 
tion in water colors, crayons, ink 
and just plain mud in the Palace 
Theater of this war-torn town this 
coming week. 

Cartoons, stills, portraits, carica- 
tures, figures and landscapes have 
come in by the score—delicately ex- 
ecuted stuff, pin-pointed, daubed 
and smeared over wrapping paper, 
letterheads, cardboard—in a Sol- 
dier’s Art competition for which an 
MP private named Murray Solo- 
mon has contributed a grand prize 
of one thousand francs. 

EBS Special Services is still ac- 
cepting entries—whether by mail, 
by horseback, or carried in on foot. 
The contest, which closes on the 
15th, is open to all North Africa. 

The contest got underway hastily 
last week after MP Solomon ap- 
pealed to Special Services for art 
materials. He said unending 
streams of fighting men with time 
on their hands have been rummag- 





ing through the wreckage of Ma- 
teur, have been enlisting the sym- 
pathies of MP's in a search for 
brushes, paints, and for anything 
with a surface enough to take the 
likeness of a donkey’s hindquarters. 


“Maybe something should be 
done about it,” said Solomon. His 
eyes washed over the walls of the 
Palace cinema. He quoted a Latin 
proverb: “Art is long; Life is 
short,” he said. “I’ll put up a prize 
myself.” Out of his goatskin wallet 
he pulled a thousand-franc note. 
The Special Services officer cocked 
an eye. 

“That’s OK,” said Solomon. “I've 
got a pin-ball concession, back in 
the States.” 

That’s how it started. And now 
they say there are colonels scram- 
bling to be on the board of judges 
—all anxious to get an uncowded 
look at a full-length, eyes front 
portrait of Dirty from Bi- 
zerte. She’s entirely nude—except 
for a nicely executed, tightly wound 
mousetrap her with dis- 
tinctive grace. 





letter. Keep punching and pring 
us home Hitler’s mustache.” 
What the hell does this guy want 
you to do? Win the war all by 
yourself? 

You fold the V-letter up and 
put it into your watch pocket 
where you have been carrying 


hundreds of old letters similar to|1t the seeing eve—is a device known 


this one. You are disgusted and 
fed up. The world, ig this ai] photograph your letter on 16 mm. 


ment, can fight 
You're finished. 

You don’t know that tomorrow 
@ small batch of 17 letters will ar- 
rive for your company. Fifteen of 
them will be for you. Sure. 


its own wars. 


"Ideals For Victory’ 

WASHINGTON—The War De- 
partment has announced the in- 
auguration of an “Ideas for Vic- 
tory” program for the purpose of 
stimulating over a million of its 
civilian employees to submit prac- 
tical suggestions for improving de- 
partmental operations. Awards 
will range from five to 250 dol- 
lars and sometimes even more for 
suggestions adopted. The amount 
of the award will be determined by 
the degree in which the suggestion 
betters operating efficiency and 
economy within the department. 


New War Costs 


WASHINGTON — Congress last 
week appropriated a record 71,838,- 
499,700 dcllars for the army in 1944 
and 29,463,687,198 dollars for the 
navy as the War Department an- 
nounced plans for aircraft produc- 
son exceeding the combined pro- 
cuction of all the rest of the world. 
One thousand heavy bombers aione 
are planned to roll off the assembly 
lines each month. 

At the same time, the Navy De- 
partment announced that the total 
number of ships launched since 
Pearl Harbor now numbers 1.469, of 
which almost half slid into the 
water since January, 1943. 


Effect Of Bombing 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—Recent 
British reports indicate that bomb- 
ings rarely produce neurological 
symptoms in civilian population, 
according to Dr. Foster Kennedy, 
in charge of neurology at Bellevue 
Hospital. Dr. Kennedy told the 
American Neurological Associa- 
tion during its annual meeting at 
the Waldorf Astoria that neuroses 
in wartime develop from petty 
bothers, broken plans, lack of 


gotten. The writing is very small 
and smudged. This is going to be 


"This lace isn’t wat it used to 


ak 





APO Announces ; 


be microf but it:will be sent 
by air to States and, of course, 
continue by. air to.its mailing aq. 

If you're planning to send pack- 
tiges home now, the APO advises 
you that only 


the contents and value listed on 
the outside. The following signed 
by the sender and ificluding his 
mame, rank, serial number and 
unit, must be inclosed: 


“I certify that the inclosed ar- 


member of the armed forces of the 
United States on duty outside the 
continental limits of the United 
States and under Public Law No. 
700 are entitled to free entry.” 








What Goes 


CASABLANCA — Consider the 
sad case of these 12 girls. In this 
city’ of warm-sunshine ana Mbiycle 
taxis, they ¥éceive 18,000 letters 
practically évery day of their life 
and they can’t read a word of 
them: If they could, they * still 
wouldn't have time to read them. 

Their job is to sit at small ta- 
bles, facing enough mail to 
the ‘collected; letters of Voltaife 
look like ‘a picture postcard, and 
cut them apart with a small, keen 
paper cutter. They do it with the 
detachment of'a hub cap fitter on 
a Ford assembly line, chewing 
American gum and chatting rapid- 
(fire Prench to the rhythm of their 
| chopping. 

These local Prench girls work at 
| the largest V-mail processing sta- 
| tion outside the United States. 
| Their job is the last step in the 

preparation of letters for GI’s in 
Africa. When they’ve finished their 
job, the separated letters are sent 
to the APO and next day, voila, 
your name is called at mail call. 

V-mail is an invention of East- 
;man Kodak Company, whose 

experts in Rochester, N. Y., 
| trained the first GI V-mail op- 
| erators in their work. The brain 
| of the outfit—or you might call 




















|as the Recordak, whose job is to 


film. Working the Recordak at this 
station are three privates first 
class — Mike Kahrimanian, of 
Philadelphia; Myron Tususian, of 
New York, and Francis Kinser, of 
Athens, Tenn. These three high 
ranking privates sit in front of 
their Recorfaks and spend a fine 
working dav feeding your letters 
to the lens of a camera. When the 
boys are in the groove, they can 
feed a full stack of 1,700 letters to 
their machine in 50 minutes. 


"Read the letters!” says Pfc. 


On After 


“You Mail That Letter 


(By a Staff Writer) 





to take down addresses for future 
references.” 

‘The’ letters reach: the Recordak 
machine by way of: the APO, 
| Which numbers thent'in sequence, 
| bindles them and’ sends them out 
to the station. ‘Recently the’ sta- 
tion recommended that pencil let- 
ters be baled separately from ink 
and typewritten letters. 

"When you write in pencil,” says 
T-Set. W. C. Warren, of Atlanta, 
Ga., enlisted man in charge of the 
operation, “we've got to give the 
film a longer exposure. Typewrit- 
ing and ink shows up best. If a 
fellow uses pencil, he ought to use 
a good black one and make the 
writing clear and legible.” 

After the film leaves the Recor- 
dak, it goes to the developing room, 
the head man of which is Set. A. 
J. Hruska, of Cleveland, who’s been 
in the pos—1 business se long that 
the only letter that ever s' 
him was the one that began with 
"Greetings.” It’s Sgt. Hruska's 
daily job to run the exposed film 
through a developer bath in a long 
metal cylinder, squeegee it by 
winding it up to another cylinder 
and then turn it over to the in- 
spector. 

All V-mail is thoroughly in- 
spected, both when it comes in and 
before it is boxed up for air de- 
livery to the States. When the let- 
ters come to the station, 1,800 of 
them to a roll of 16 mm. film and 
each letter no bigger than 4 
thumbnail, they first go to the en- 
larging machine. The enlarger is 
a device which creaks and grunts 
at its job of putting letters from 
home on the fat rolls of process 
naper. The rolls are then developed 
in a dark room, run through the 
processing baths, dried and 
promptly delivered to the made- 
moiselles, who are still chattering 
in French. chewing their chewing 
gum and swinging the paper cutter. 

















Kinser. "We don’t even have time 


Anybody got a letter lately? 
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A Letter From Home 








One af the boys in  Ayjrica 
brought us a letter written to him 
by h’s 68-year old mother several 
weexs ago which we printed. This 
week he brought another one. We 
pass it along as an open letter to 
you from a very lively mother 
to @ very devoted son: 

Cleveland, Ohio 


Dear Jim, 

I am practically exhausted when 
I get all this address written twice! 
I breathe a profound sigh of re- 
lief when I can really begin to 
write. Tonight I am going to give 
you a little verse which is a bit 
ribald, but I do think it is funny. 
To save space, I'll write it across. 


"The lives of bees are very droll, 
They do not practice birth control, 
And that is why one always sees, 
- — many sons of bees.” Dost 
ike it 


News is scarce. Catherine plant- 
ed a lot of little seeds in flats yes- 
terday—sev kinds of tomatoes, 

ts, peppers; marigolds and snap- 
dragons. I do that by the 
time the plants are big enough to 
put out-of-doors, som2one will have 
dug up a goodly plot, put sifted 
ashes, peat moss and V on 
same, and raked it all in nicely. 





Sleep and other petty incidents in 
@ war disturbed life, ‘a 





Qn the radio just now a band 


is playing ”Am I Blue.” It reminds 
me of that trip we made home 
from New York when you were 
tight and tried to tell the direcior 
of the Cleveland Symphony or- 
chestra how to lead the band. And 
you kept singing that song in the 
lower birth opposite mine and 
woke me with it. That was the 
night when your lighter broke and 
you pulled the spring way out tak- 
ing all the zip out of it and tried 
to stuff it back in. Gee, did I ever 
laugh! 

I heard about a motor-driven 
digger complete with man, which 
will dig up a garden and pulverize 
twe ground, for the purely nominal 
rate of tnree dollars per hour. I'm 
going to try to get him to come 
dig up part of our back yard, so 
We can have somewhere to plant 
all the pretty little plants that 
are coming up like anything. 
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Injured Soldiers 
Relax In Africa 
Paradise Camp 


Former Resort Now 
Becomes Rest Home 
For Convalescents 


By Pvt. JACK FOISIE 
(Stars and Siripes Stajj Writer) 

A-CONVALESCENT C AMP, 
NORTH AFRiCA—Uhis is a para- 
gise for men who have gonc 
through heli. in army terms it is 
simply Casualty Company "C,” but 
@ romanticist wouia cal it "tne 
pome of the Purple Heart.” Al- 
most everyone in the camp, Cas- 
pals and cadre alixe, Nave becn 
wounded or mjured in action. 

This is an army camp with a 
ginimum of discipline and plenty 
ef Jaughs;: where the mess hall 1s 
@ swank cocktail veranda, the 
qguad rooms are villas and the day 
goom is a beach house. This 1s 
where no one goes over the hill 
end they volunteer for KP and 

ard; where the Mediterranean, 
@ blue as the tourist books picture 
#, hovers invitingly by. 

It is here at a One-time resort 
@lled Palm Beach that’ the 
@ounds of the flesh heal swiftly 
@od the shock and sharp flashes 
@f pain fade into memories. 

DID THEIR SHARE 

"The men have done their share 
wp at the tront. Here they get 
every possible break and comfort 
We can give them,” said Lt. Law- 
gence E. Kearin, the company 
geommanding officer, in explaining 
the function of the camp. He is 
essisted by Lt. Aaron Savage, 
with Marvin L. Geter, of Shreves- 
port, La., as lst sergeant. The con- 
valescent camp site was selected 
by Col. Robert L. Bacon of Spe- 
tial Service Command. 

Average stay of a soldier at the 
samp is g month. The men arrive 
from hospitalS with casts still on 
their legs or arms, shrapnel and 
bullet holes still open and with 
the shock of battle still apparent. 
Surgery and medicine have won 
the opening round; what the men 
peed now is rest, sunshine and 
good food. They get it. 

"The wounds heal in half the 
normal time,” said Capt. James 
R. Rohrer, who with Capt. A. M. 
Robinson look after the medical 
end of the camp. "Even the anx- 
fety neurosis (shellshock) cases 
improve irzmeasurably,” he said. 

There is one girl stationed at 
the camp, a Red Cross worker 
named Miss Pat Oliver, of Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson, N. Y. She is the 
queen of every dance, the inspira- 
tion of every poem. She is an 
“honorary sergeant” and "the best 
morale builder you’ve ever seen.” 

"Why? Here’s why,” cried Miss 
Pat, pointing to the sun-tanned 
grinning GI's about her. "They 
are real guys. The folks back home 
should be proud of them.” 

She was referring to such real 
guys as T-5 Jimmy Cherry, twice 
wounded. When occasional Ger- 
man raiders cOme over nearby 
towns and the flak begins to fly, 
some of the convalescents suffer a 
momentary return’ of shellshock. 
Jimmy might too but as he once 
told Miss Pat: 

"I don’t. I grab hold of some- 
thing, grab it hard and say to. my- 
self, "Get hold of yourself, get hold 
of yourself.’ I say it over and over. 
Somehow, that way, I don’t crack.” 

LONE SURVIVOR 

Miss Pat told of other real guys, 
like Sgt. Leon Harris, of St. Louis, 
an infantryman with the list Ar- 
mored Division. He was seriously 
wounded in early fighting at Med- 
jez el Bab; now he’s the camp’s 
ace pitcher. And that fellow hand- 
ling the switchboard—Sgt. Robert 
Wade, of Mammouth Cave, Ky., 
is the lone survivor of a tank crew 
hit by an 88 in the night battle 
at Kasserine Gap. 

Set. Jim Nix, from Kopperston, 
West Va., was another armored 
doughboy who went down in the 





Medjez battle. "It felt like a 50) 


caliber that did it,” he remembers. 
Anyway, it tore a big chunk out 
of his leg. But Jim’s biggest com- 
Plaint is that his girl friend mar- 
mled someone else. “Guess she 
thought I was dead,” he growled, 

I'll give her the benefit of the 
doubt.” 

The oldest convalescent is Pvt. 
Edward T. Viger, of Minneapolis 
and the 12th Air Force. "Pop” is 
46 and was with the navy in the 
last’ war, 

It is seldom, except at the "bull 
Sessions” on the villa verandas, 


that the men talk of their battles. 
But always they remember the day 
ey were hit. "To me the day will 
like Christmas and my birth- 
day—dates that I will never for- 
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' Steady, sister! They weren’t trying to MAKE -dates! 





(Special to the 


On a soft curve of the beauti- 
ful bay of Tunis, looking out 
across the jewel-like water to hazy 
Cape Bon, there is’ the pretty 
white house that belonged in bet- 
ter times to a French General. It 
has a garden full of geraniums 
and honeysuckle, it Nas a court- 
yard where tall shade trees whis- 
per coolly in the wind, it has a 
tiny white private beach, it has 
two pretty French nurses in. resi- 
dence, and it has eleven GI's, a 
searchlight, and two fifty calibre 
anti-aircraft guns to guard it. 


The air is soft, the water is 
warm, the honeysuckle is sweet. 
one of the nurses is blonde and 
one of the nurses is dark, and 
they both wear their hair up like 
the girls at home in the summer- 
time. 

FLAPJACKS 

The nearest officer is a half- 
mile away, the cook makes flap- 
jacks that taste like lemon sponge 
cake, and the neighbors arrive 
every morning with wine and flow- 
ers, gratis. All day long the boys 
lie in the sun and doze on the 
beach, and swim and teach the 
numerous | neighbor’s daughters 
Engiish. At night, two at a time, 
they're on duty, three hours at a 
stretch, while the rest doze on the 
terrace which is their home and 
contemplate teaching the girls 
some more English the next day. 
Every once in awhile cywe of 
them remembers the mud he’s been 
in since November, and the cold 
rain, and the long jolting ridés at 
might with the searchlight on its 
trailer threatening to leap over a 
cliff at any moment. Every once 
in awhile one of them remembers 
the Stukas and the uncomfortable 
88 mm fire, and the times they 
had to pack the searchlight on 
the trailer in a _ hurry, and get 
moving, backwards. Every once in 
awhile one of them remembers 
the war and looks around him at 
the honeysuckle and the girls with 
the upswept hair, and _ pinches 
himself to make sure. he isn’t 
dreaming. 

SERGEANT BUSTED 
I can’t tell you anyone’s rank 
because one of the boys asked me 
not to. He was a Tech Sergeant 


a second lieutenant fresh out of 


nerve to tell his folks and he still 
gets his mail addressed to Tech 
Sergeant So and So. In case any- 
body back home gets to read this, 
he doesn’t want his fall from grace 
made known. 

The battery was attached to the 
British First Army. When they 
were two days out of Tunis the 
men in command of each section 
were brought together and shown 
points ‘on the map and _ told, 





eet,” said Sgt. Wade. 


-"When we get into Tunis, find 


and was busted at Camp Davis by| 


OCS, but he never got up the| 


It Isn’t All Mud And Glory 


e e itimes, causing pressure on the diaphram which in turn affects the 
n lg, ft or ontinent heart. In somg cases aerial bends—severe pains in the joints—will 


Stars and Stripes) 


this spot, fast, set up your light 
and your guns, and get to work.” 

So they rumbled into Tunis that 
first afternoon, with the crowds 


Anglaise” so thick it 
hours extra to get to their desig- 
nated post. When they got there, 
on the shore with the pretty 
white house of the General stand- 
-ing there among the flowers across 
from Cape Bon, they set up their 
guns where the Italians had had 
their's in the morning and started 
to rake the bay where the Ger- 
mans were still trying to get away 
by boat. 

"I'll bet,” said Rube Katz, the 
NCO in command of the section, 
"that not more than three row- 
boats got away. The B-25’s went 
over and the Jerries just splashed 
in ana surrendered.” 

"It’s a funny thing,” said Sam 
Wade, whose accent was thick as 
all Georgia, "I always thought the 
first German I see real close up, 
why he'll kill me or I'll kill him’ 
But the first one I see, he wants 
to know if I'll take him prisoner 
and I’m too busy at the moment 
1 pay any attention to him at 
all.” 

MILLIONAIRE’S BABY 

Dick Sullivan, who to play 
football for Georgetown in 1936, 
and who takes care of the light, 
treating it like a millionaire’s 
newborn baby, told me, "The great- 
est moment of my life was riding 
into Tunis. Everybody was yelling 
and cheering .and we were finally 
there. The only trouble was every- 
one thought we were English. We 
were probably the first Americans 
in the city, but we were with the 
English Army. It broke my heart 
that we didn’t have an American 
flag.” 

He asked me if I thought he 
could get a flag through the mails 
from home. I said I thought he 
could 

Somebody came up and said that 
no-one was to leave the post. the 
Lieutenant was coming over to 
read the Articles of War. 

Katz sighed and looked around 
at the miniature anti-aircraft 
| Eden. The blonde nurse was look- 
jing at the morning from an up- 
stairs window, humming softly. 
She smiled sweetly at us and said 
"Good morning” slowly in Eng- 
lish. 

"One of the boys,” Katz said, 
"volunteered for the paratroops. 
He couldn’t stand this life.” 

I said good-bye and started out 
before the Lieutenant could read 
the Articles of War to me, Sulli- 
van took out his pen and started 
writing home for an American 
féag, so that he wouldn’t have any 
regrets the next time he entered 








a town. 





Flashes From 
The Air Front 


S-SGT.*LEE WONG GEM, a Chinese-American from Chicago, 
got the surprise of his life the other day when he climbed into a Fly- 
ing Fortress for his 50th mission. In the same plane, as an observer. 








was Maj. Gen. Lam Wai-Chang, head of China’s Air Force. That day 
they plastered hell out of Sardinia, and you can be certain S-Set. 
Gem and Gen. Wai-Chang had a grand old time rehashing the flight. 
Gem, a gunner, has one burning ambition. He hopes, before this war 
is ended, to do his stuff on a Fortress bombing Japan. He has a spe- 
cial grudge against the little guys from: Nippon. 

a oe 7 


MANY FORTRESS FLYERS carry along a good-luck piece on 
missions, but the strangest that came to our attention was a sling-shot 
toted by Lt. James R. Abrams, a pilot from Miami, Ariz. He brought 
it with him from the States, and evidently is a great believer in that 
David-Goliath story. 

a > 2 


FRENCHMEN SHRUG OFF TOUGH LUCK with the expression, 
“c'est la guerre!” Americans manning Flying Fortresses say: "That'll 
happen!” It all began when a crippled Fortress returned to base. Two 
men already had bailed out, and the pilot was forced to make a belly 
landing. He made it all right, but the impact killed the tail gunner. 
As the big plane came to a stop, the pilot stepped out, looked at the 
carnage and said, “that'll happen!” Then, without another word, he 
strode off. Now, no matter what rough breaks befall them, the For- 
tress boys merely murmur o'r ™ forget all about it. 


1ST LT. BURTON GREENHOUSE, of St. Louis, is known as "The 
Goat Man” to his Fortress pals. He won this appellation following a 
gay evening which saw him return to his tent at a late hour. To his 
amazement, fast asleep in his cot, was the squadron's pet goat, Heze- 
kiah. which the boys had purchased from an Arab. Greenhouse 
grabbed a 45 and chased’ the goat bow-legged. Then he searched the 
camp for flea powder. Greenhouse’s friends’ swore the goat got into 
bed by himself, and we believe it. At 4 AM the following day we were 
awakened to find Hezekiah standing on our stomach and baa-ing 
softly. Commented Greenhouse: "I can understand the goat getting 
under a blanket without human aid. but it really was darn smart of 
him to pull up the mosquito netting.” 

- om 


THE CHIEF PROBLEM of high altitude flying, says Squadron 
Flight Surgeon (1st Lt.) Luke Kinsel Remley, of York, Pa., is one of 
diet. Men who wear oxygen masks on a mission must avoid gas- 
forming foods such as beans. spam, weiners and cabbage. With a 
beliyful of gas at high altitude, a man’s stomach might enlarge five 


result. 
—- * = 

IN ONE BOMBARDMENT GROUP somewhere in North Africa 
pin-up girls are giving way to a more popular and practical female 
called a "Dinghy Girl.” (A dinghy, we nmiight add, is a rubber raft 
carried aboard their planes for sea rescue). Who is the girl they'd 
like to share their dinghy with? Why Olivia de Haviland, of course. 
It used to be Jane Russell until she up and got married. Others with 





whom the boys would share the boat with are Rita Hayworth, Betty 


and the flowers and the "Vive les|Grable, Lana Turner, Betty Hutton, Linda Darnell and even Dirtie 
took two/Gertie if it came to the worst. Single votes were cast for Burma, Mrs. 


|Roosevelt and Minnie Mouse. But the most sensible vote, for Shirley 
| Temple, was prefaced by "She's th only star who will not have died 
}of old age when we get home.” 
om e oe 

THE CREW OF ONE BOMBER are such sympathetic followers 
of "Sad Sack” that they have even named their B-17 after the hero 
lof Set. George Baker’s weekly strip. But they're getting worried. .”Sad 
|Sack” has successfully completed 32 missions thus far and they be- 
heve by all that’s fair that this achievement deserves a promotion. 
Now they're wondering how long it will be before cartoonist Baker 
decides to put corporal’s stripes on the “Sack.” Or at least a private 
tirst class rating. 


Vienna Friends Hold 
Reunion In Stockade 


By Sgt. PAUL REIF 
(Special to The Stars and Stripes) 

Years ago, I studied music injing of a new funeral march on the 
Vienna. You may remember, Vien- | occasion of Stalingrad. I think now 
ena once was considered the mus-j|they will use it quite often in the 
ical capital of the world. Attending | future. Well,” he shrugged, "it’s one 
the lectures and classes was a/way for me to become famous.” 
youth from Germany, a student of I asked him what was the most 
music history, and we became/!popular song for the people and 
great friends. soldiers. 

When our course at the Academy "Mostly they play "Horst Wessel.’ 
was over, I went to Sweden to|And the people are sick and tired 
work and he remained in Vienna|of it. They can’t listen to it any 
to become eventually a well-known |longer; they hate it. Now the au- 
arranger of popular music. I later|thorities are trying to popularize 
went to America, and the memory |a song that goes like this: 
of my friendship with Kurt—faded. ‘To the right of the Rhine, to 
I never expected to see him again, the left of the Rhine, f 
though I read his name occasion-| There is waiting for me my girlie 
ally in music journals. fine, etc.’ 

I met him last week — in a "But the Germans love very sad 
barbed-wire enclosure swarming |Songs and even though the song is 
with German prisoners near a large | marked ‘Published and to be sung 
North African city. | by order of ....’ they don’t sing it. 

We both stared speechless at one'|The war song they sing is called 
another, like a cat had got our | ‘Grey Columns’ and teils of sol- 
|tongues. I offered him-~a cigarette |diers marching tired through the 
to break the uncomfortable silence | hot sand. Another one is called "Far 
before I saw he already had one.|Away Near Sedan’ (I’m staying on 
Then I asked him how he was;|guard alone near to my dead 
'and about his folks..I used to know | friend) and still another is named 
his family quite well. |"Wooden ‘Crosses’ which tells of 

"I lost my brother a year ago in| thousands of, wooden crosses with 
|'Russia and my father was killed |steel helmets shining in the morn- 
}during an air raid in a factory | ing sun.” 
where they forced him to work.” I asked him what he thinks of 
He paused for a moment. ”"Mother | the Italian war songs but he said 
is all right, I suppose.... they don’t know any in Germany. 

Then we began talking about|They (the soldiers) don’t bother 
music, and he became warmer. I;}much with the Italians. 
asked him to tell me about music Finally, I asked what he thinks 
in Germany. about the war. I was anxious to 

"Did you say ’music’,” he said. }see how Germany had affected this 
"Ach, don’t exaggerate. There isn’t | one-time friend. 
much left of what we used to call "New that the Japs are in Vlad=- 
music. Besides, they don’t need new |ivostok, it will prolong the w 
songs. Ever since they stopped sing- | won't it?” he said. 
ing "Wirziehen gegen Engeland”} It probably would, I said, but I 
(Marching Into England) they are| did not go on. Dr. Goebbels had 
not very much in the mood to sing/| done his job well, I could see, 
at’ all. I say goodbye. I wish my friend 




















"The last job I did before be-/| happiness. I do not expect to ever 
coming a gefreiter was the arrang- ‘see him again. ; 
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Lost And 
Found 


Buddies 


canannaaR x. cuad sic Sat aaneetee al 








Set. W. R. "Bill” Hester still in- 
sists that the wrong person claimed 
our now famous "Bill, Betty sends 
her love” ‘picture which appeared | 
in the Lest and Found column sev- 
eral months ago. Fur:hermore, he 
sent in a le:ter from Eetty. her- 
setf (Betty Tunk, 807 E. Fifth St., 
Alton, I].) to prove his point. We 
can only app al to the lucky soldier 
named Bill Metzger who convinced | 
the editor that it had been meant | 
for him instead of for Sgt. Hester 
to return it for transmission to the | 
rightful owner. | 


Betty writes: "A boy from Alton 
who is in Africa sent me a C:ipping 
that appeared in The Stars and | 
Stripes, showing a picture of me. It | 
appears to be the picture I sent 
you last fall. The article sounds 
very romantic so I'm asking YOU 
to claim the picture.” 

But "Betty” has a new rival for 
affections of the masses. In our 
March 19 issue we printed a picture 
of a comely young woman and also 
a piciure of a baby. A lieutenant 
subsecuently claimed the pictures 
were of his wife and baby and we 
turned them over to him with our 
blessings. Since then, however. at 
least four other inquiries have 
come in for the same young ladv— 
the baby wasn’t mentioned—the 


neta 











SGT. GEORGE BAKER—Creator of ”Sad Sack,”” 


‘Sad Sack’ Finds Himself 
In Same Boat As Cartoonist 





| When rookie George Baker re- Sergeant Baker was born 
| ported to Fort Monmouth’s Signal; Lowell, Mass., but moved to ‘Roc 
| Corps school in the summer of 1941 | Island, Ill., at the age of three. He 
jhe hadn't any idea that, two years | says: "I spent the next ten. years 
|later, he would emerge as one Of | stealing watermelons, sneaking in- 
the most famous and talked-about |to the circus and acting as bat boy 
latest this week coming from 1st. cartoonists of World War II. for the local club. Went next to 
Lt. James H. Staggers, who saw a| Now there probably isn't one|Chicago where I lived in a pretty 
resemblance to a former Belfast,| soldier in a thousand—from the | tough neighborhood and had to 
Ireland, Jassie and asked that we| jungles of New Guinea to the North | fight everyone on the block so that 
return the ownerless picture t0; African desert who hasn’t heard I could get on their gang.” 
him. of the ‘Sad Sack.” For Baker's BASEBALL STAR 
Pfc. Martin A. Novak, seeking to| drawing of the "Sack” has made During his high school 
do his daily cood turn. writes in for | the name synonymous with the payer was star short-stop for the 
aid in finding Sgt. George E./| most misunderstood, helfless and 
Schaider. It seems that Mrs.| off-the-beam private ever to be- 
Schaider recently wrote to Pvt. | come entangled in a morass of 
Novak, saying she hadn't heard| army red tape and training. 
from her cirant spouse for almost Baker himself is 28 years old and | 
five months and was terribly wor- |a former cartoonist for Walt Dis- | strenuous a way to make a living 
ried abou: him. ney’s studios, where he worked On| and became a commercial artist 
If Peggy Gillis, of Fresno, Calif., | ¢verything from "Snow White” t0| drawing pots and pans for adver- 
is on duty wich a WAAC outfit here | “Bambi.” The Signal Corps lost out | tisements. Then he decided to go 
fn North Africa, a British Tommie, | when Baker entered a cartoon con- | to California to see if Ke couldn't 
Cpl. Dennison, wants her to know| test sponsored by the "Defense | get a berth with the Los Ange’es 
he is seeking her APO address. Coen wage ag Ph og ball club. Instead, he went to work 
York and won first prize. ank, | for Disney. 
anes the came sine, Pfe. eee the Army Weekly, snapped him up Baker is perpetually amazed at 
— jae that his a Pie. and he’s been turning out his un-|the success of "Sad Sack” and re- 
Wa te — was repor' ~ iby the | forgettable character for army pub-| fuses to take himself seriously as 
ar Department as ‘missing 1D | hications ever since. one of the best-liked artists among 
Setton.” Bernese and bis. parents DRAWS FOR SOLDIERS men in uniform. But there isn’t 
wouid particularly like to hear , uch doubt that "Sad Sack” will 
from anyone who knew the missing | Unlike other army cartoonists |™UC Sead - f this 
soldier and who might know some- | who have won national acciaim for | be remember 4 ve yt or 
thine of the circumstances of his | their work, Baker refuses to slant | WT as the _ amous private 
disappearance. The two brothers | his ideas for civilian entertain-| World War II. 
were last tecether in Ireland, but | ment and beams his stuff straight 
get separated in the invasion of |at the soldier in camp and in the 
North Africa. field. Here's what Baker, now a 
Brothers (in bold face) on the |Sergeant, has to say about his 
loose this weck include: Pvt. George | drawing-board pal: 
H. Stead—T-4 Robert V. Stead, of| "About half my time is spent in 


nical 


ing 50-pound steel drums on trucks 
but he soon decided that was too 








Services Eye Any Man 
WASHINGTON—Navy and Army 
physicial requirements’ for selectees 
are now almost similar. There are 
still, however, a few general ex- 


days, 


Oceanside, L. I.; Pvt. Norbert P. 
Litla—Pvt. Edward G. Lilla; Char- 
les A. Smith—Maj. or Capt. Belden 
KK. Smith, O-520784; Pvt. William J. 
Farrell—Pvt. John Richard Farrell; 
Cpl. P. Gianculano—Pyt. Deminiek 
Giangulano, 3255962: Pvt. Ernest J. 
Hendrickson—Cpl, Edward J. Hend- 
tickson; Lawrence D. Donoehue— 
Mathew Denoghue; ist. Lt. Morton 
Weiss—Pvt. Abe T. Weiss. 

J. G. Shannon is seeking his 
brother-in-law, Clinten Burnett. 
Pvt. Fred Mesite wants to contact 


_ his cousin, Pvt. John Mesite as well 


as two Meriden, Conn., friends. Lt. 
John Pettracellie and Lt. Beb Hall- 
back. Additional cousins on qall 
are:F-O J. F. Anderson, R. C. A. F. 
both of Glendale Calif.; Pvt. Clif- 
ford. Warren—Cpl. Fred L. Sherill, 
—Roy Carsen and Clarence Carson; 
34256934. T-5 Leo E. Negebauer 
asked aid to find his cousin but 
then failed to name him. 


AWOL FRIENDS 


Pfc. Warren Ringal—Capt. Fred 
M. Frey, of Chickasha, Okla.; Cpl. 
8. C. Piccjtto—Pvt. Carmer. Pas- 
salacqua; MM-lIcl. William. B. 
Franklin — Lt. Bernard William 
Franklin; Pvt. Hyman Kalnionowitz 
—Pvt. Arthur Cereo; S-Sgt. George 
L. De Witt—Lt. Col. John Walt- 
man, of Knowlesburg, W. Va.; Set. 
Jim Gardner—S-Set. Therman 
Drain; Pvt. Robert A. Lichy— 
brothers Frank and John Feirtog 
and brothers Reichels, all of Mc- 
Kees Rocks, Pa.; T-4 George A. 
Maruschak—Pvt. Al K. Lieske; 
Theodore S. Sorrentino—Set. Wil- 
liam Schneider: Pfe. John Adkins 
—Pfc. Zon Noulis, of Los Angeles; 
Pvt. William F. Irving—John A, 
Cullen and Robert Butler, both of 
Boston; Pfc. Joseph L. Walker— 
Set. Jacob F. Strouse, Jr., of Stur- 

Ky.; Pfc. 8. Kaplan—Pvt. 


army camps and outposts on as- 
signment where I pick up a lot of 
my material, but a great percent- 
age of the stuff I draw is based on 
my own experiences. The Sad 
Sack serves as an outlet for mv 
erinine tan for when T fir? mvcalf 
in a particularly annoyine situation 
it isn’t lone before the Sack is in 
the same boat.” 





ceptions: The Navy requires color 
vision, the Army does not. Max- 
imum height for Army is six feet, 
six; for the Navy, six feet four. No 
man less than five feet can get in 
either service. Toothless inductees 
who possess healthy gums are ac- 
cepted by the Navy; they also ac- 
cept men with unadvanced veneral 
diseases. 





| 
| 





| 


| 








Roll Gf Honor 





Cpl. Claude Romero. was in 
charge of a detail guarding ra- 
tions om a moving freight train 
when he observed a car loaded 
with ammunition afire. Climbing 
from car to car of the moving 
train, he caused the train to be 
stopped, and at the risk of his own 
life, regardless of the imminent 
danger of the explosion of the 
ammunition, he extinguished the 


| tire. His resourcefulness and inde- 


pendent courage were rewarded re- 
cently with the presentation of the 
Soldier’s Medal. 

For extra heroism in action, 2nd 
Lt. Harold L. Peterson, of Cor- 
valis, Oregon, pilot of a fighter 
plane was awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Cross. While pi- 
loting his fighter plane on a -~-mis- 
sion in February, he observed a 
fellow pilot” had bailed. out. To 
protect the falling aviator, Lt. 
Pederson” escorted’ him to the 
ground, the entire time drawing 
machine-gun fire of the enemy 
plane to himself. © 

SOLDIER’S MEDAL 

Other men who have been 
awarded the Soldier’s Medal are: 

T-Sgt, Val’ Julius Boisdore, of 
New Orleans; Sgt. Robert E. New- 
ton, of San Augustine, Texas; Cpl. 
Maurice L. Honea, of Magnolia, 
Miss.; Cpl. William A. Stowe, Jr., 


in of Chrichton, Ala.; T-4 William J. 
« | Nicargi, Jr.,,0f: Brooklyn; Cpl. Con- 


ley E. Peters, of Jonesboro, Tenn.; 
M-Sgt.. Francis Jaycock, of Wy- 
oming, Pa.; Sgt. Ray J. Copeland, 
of Cleveland, Okla. 
DISTINGUISHED FLYING 
CROSS 


The following officers and en- 
listed men have been awarded ‘the 
Distinguished Flying. Cross: 

Capt. Carmon 8B. Boone, of 
Boone Hill, Va.; 2nd Lt. Robert P. 
Kirschke, of Joliet, Ill.; Lt. Col. 
William W. Monyer, of Seattle, 


|school team; both at Lane Tech-| Wash.; Maj. Mark E. Hubbard, of 
High and Roosevelt High.| St. Paul, Minn.; 
After graduation, he got a job load- | W. English, of Aberdeen, Miss.; 


lst Lt. Robert 


2nd Lt, Harold French, of Tulsa, 
Okla; T-Sgt. Edward W. Robert- 
son, of Salt Lake City, Utah; T- 
Sgt. Frank L. Sears, of Birming- 
ham, Ala.; S-Sgt. Francis O. Ben- 
field, of Myrtle Beach, S. C.; S- 
Sgt. Clarence L. Blend, of Great 
Falls, Mont. 

S-Set. James O. Edwards, of 
Petersburg, Va.; S-Sgt. James E. 
Gilbert, of Coeur D’Alene, Idaho; 
S-Set. Leo Golecki, of Forest City, 
Pa.; S-Sgt. Keith C. Monson, of 
Salt’ Lake City; S-Sgt. Joseph F. 
Schwaller, of Jefferson City, Mo.; 
S-Sgt. Lee A. Varner, of Chenook, 
Mont.; S-Sgt. Wayne E. Wertz, of 
Mt. Shasta, Calif.; 1st Lt. Mal- 
colm K. Anderson, of Hixton, Wis.; 
Ist Lt. Glenn V. Leland, of St. 
Petersburg, Fla.; and John L. 
Crokhite, of St. Petersburg, Fla. 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 
CROSS 


These soldiers and commissioned 
men have been awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross: 

Capt. Samuel N. Jones, Cpl. Ste- 
phen J. Multhall, 2nd Lt. James 
H. Cameron, S-Sgt. Harrison M. 
Gardler, Pfc. Sherman S. Spear, 
Pfc. Erwin B. Player, Pvt. William 
H. Bray, Ist Lt. Edward McCrack- 
in, 2nd Lt. Walter J. Burns, Pfc. 
Stanley Grzesik, Pfc. Albert I. 
Nendza, Pvt. Aniball Irizarry, T-5 
Norman H. MacLennan. 





SILVER STAR 


The following named men are 
recipients of the Silver Star: 

Ist. Sgt. Joe B. White, S-Sget. 
Gaie G. Lapham, Sgt. James F. 
Cosgrove, of Glendale, L. I., Sgt. 
Thomas J. McLaughlin, Sgt. Wal- 
ter McAlvon, Cpl. Nicholas DiBen- 
detto, Cpl. Harlan C. Beam, Cpl. 
Jahub Bizko, Cpl. Harry J Wil- 
kinson, Jr., of Brighton, N. Y., Pfc. 
Phillip Ciotti, of Windber, Pa., Pfc. 
Clifford Tompkins, Pfc. James W. 
Walter F. Roach, of New York 
City, Pvt. Frank P. Rathbun, of 
Denver, Colo., Pvt. Andrew F. Pan- 
ko, of Dickson, Pa., Major Goutard, 
Capt. Boet, Capt. Ornando An- 
toine, Ist Lt. Edward W. McGreg- 
or, Ist. Lt. Archibald B. Camercn, 
2nd Lt. (then Sgt.) Howard P. 
MacConchie. j : 

- Set. Joseph D. McComb, Sgt. Is- 
rael Jacobson, Pfc. Ralph G. Wai- 
fle, Pfc, Walter J. Will, Pfc. Leroy 
E. Wilde, Pvt. Walter B. Bidding- 
er, Pvt. George W: Harriman, Pvt. 
Milan E. Dishman, Lt. Col. Phillip 
G. Cochran, of Erie, Pa., Ist. Lt. 
Clifford I. Gring, of Reading, Pa., 
S-Sgt. George Isador, of Wilming- 
ton, .Del., Cpl. Franklin P, Gilli- 
land, of Malinta; Ohio, Pfc. Ralph 
L. Bailey, of: Monticello, N. Y., Pvt. 
Claude J. Speenburg, of Hunter, 
N. Y., and Pvt. Howard W. Litt- 
real, of Wytheville, Va., Lt. Col. 
John H. Mathews, of W. Va., Lt. 
Col. Gerald C. Kélleher, of Albany, 


'N. Y¥.; Maj. Robert H. York, of Ala., 


Maj. (then Capt.) Charles T. Hor- 
ner, Jr., of Pa., Chaplain (Capt.) 
Lawrence E. Deery, of Providence, 
R. I., Capt. Bryce F. Denno, of 
N. Y., Capt. Frank Colacicco, of 
Texas, Capt. Walter F. Campbell, 
of Metuchen, N. J., Capt. Vernon 
E.._R. Rawie, of Ill., Capt. Thomas 
F. O’Brien, of Dorchester, Mass., 
lst Lt. Tnomas N. Meredino, of 
Ventnor, N. J., ist Lt. Paul N. 
Robarge, of Lowell, Mass. 

These soldiers and officers re- 
ceived the Silver Star decoration: 

T-4 Olvis O. Carlock, Ist Lt. Mar- 
vin G. Sneath, Maj. Martin M. Phil- 
ipsborn, S-Sgt. William E. Bryant, 
Pvt. Harve E. Tirey, Ist Lt. Steward 
C. Broom, Jr.. Maj. (then Capt.), Ja- 
cob Shapiro, Pfc. John E® Gatfers, 
2nd Lt. John M, Dunphy, Sgt. Ed- 
ward J. Pudimat, Capt. Donald Ker- 
sting, ist Lt. Aspirant Jean Claude 
Tine (French Army), Sgt. Natale J. 
Lentini, sgt. Lester G. Nanny, T-5 
Paris E. Hicks, 2nd Lt. John L. Foos, 
Sgt. Arthur L. Waterman, 2nd Lt. 
John F. psullivan. . 

T-5 Howard L. Sturgeon, T-5 Wash 
Martin, Pvt. Ross L. Gallegos, Col. 
Cc. C, Benson, Capt. Noble H. 
Pvt. Julian W. Wilson, Cpl. James 
P. Hulsey, Cpl. Alex Steinberg, Ist 
Lt. Ramsey L. Oaks, Maj. James 8S. 
Simmerman, Capt. Robert E. Van 
Zant, Ist Lt. George W. Williams, 
Pfe. Raymond W. Johnson. 

Capt. Paul E. Carney, Lt. Col. 
Clarence C. Beck, Capt. Albert C. 
M. Steffens. Capt. Reinhold C. Riede, 
Ist Lt. Kenneth A. McCord, ist Lt. 
Carl E. Anderson, Pvt. Joseph D. Sul- 
livan, Sgt. George T. Smart, Pfe. Ar- 
thuc J, Dionne, ist Lt. Lester D. 
Matter, Jr., Ist Lt. Frederick C. 
Miner, Capt. Robert N. Steele, 2nd 
Lt. Raiph D. Patton, ist Lt. Eid- 
ridge E. Brown, Sgt. Parke P. Moore, 
Capt. Gerald S. Yeiter, Sgt. Herbert 
Friedwald, Pvt. Lewis L. Millett. 

Ist Lt. Phillip H. Killey, Capt. 
George L. Menard, Capt. e (A. 
Johnson, Sgt. Hewerl Cardell, Sgt. Ei- 
wood F, Gilreath, Cpl. Rodgist 8. 
Radliffe, Cpl. Charlie F. Seal, Sgt. 
Dean A. Cleary, 2nd Lt. Oke Eck- 
holm, ist Lt. William E. Kennel, ist 
Lt. Richard K. Van Nostrand, Pvt. 
Julio F. Esparza, 2nd Lt. Joseph Fink, 
Lt. Col. Elton W. Ringsak. 














els, 
Arnold Miller and Pfc. Isadore 
Begelman. 
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CHIEF COMMANDER DEGREE 


New Legion 


Medal Awarded- Here 


By Cpi. CLARENCE J. BONNELL 
(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer) 


The Army’s newest decoration, 
the Legion of Merit, has already 
been awarded to six members of 
U. S. armed forces in the North 
African theater, but additional 
awards are to be announced ir the 
near future. 


Originated under an executive 
order dated October, 29, 1942, it is 
best described as a junior Distin- 
guished Service Medal. But while 
the DSM is awarded to army per- 
sonnel for exceptionally meritori- 
ous service in a duty of great re- 
sponsibility, the new decoration is 
awarded for meritorious service 
not auite equal to that recognized 
for the DSM. 


The Legion of Merit Medal is not 
awarded by degree to United States 
military personnel. To military 
personnel of friendly foreign na- 
tions, however, it is awarded in 
four different degrees—the Chief 
Commander, the Commander, the 
Officer and the Legionnaire. Civil- 
jans are not eligible for this dec- 
oration. 

The Chief Commander medal, 
three inches in diameter, is a white, 
double-pointed star mounted on a 
green trimmed medallion edged in 
red and gold. The “hub” of the 
medal is blue. with 13 white stars 
for the original colonies. It pins 
on the tunic while the somewhat 
smaller Commander medal hangs 
about the neck en a white edged. 
magenta2-colored ribbon. The other 
iwo medals are about the size of 
a half dollar and are worn on the 
tunie on formal occasions. With 
each award also comes a distin- 
guishing bar ribbon and a lapel 
miniature of the medal for civil- 
ian dress. 

The six recipients of the decor- 
ation in North Africa are: 


_NEW U. S. DECORATION 














LEGION OF MERIT MEDAL 


Of Merit 


Col. Julius CC. Holmes, AUS., 
of Wichita, Kas. Capt. Jerauld 
Wright, USN., of Washington, D. 
C., and Brig. Gén: L, L. Limnitzer, 
AUS., all for meritorious service in 
connection with a mission by sub- 
marine to an Algerian rendezvous 
and negotiations: with the French 
prior to the occupation of North 
Africa by the Allied troops. 


Lt. Col. Barron C. Powers, AUS., 
of Montgomery, Ala., for outstand- 
ing organizational ability which 
resulted in the closest collaboration 
between the RAF and Army Air 
Force personnel in the establish- 
ment and operation of the fi 
photographic unit composed f 
personnel of both services. He 
developed photographic techniques 
and formulae to produce pictures 
in a fraction of the time required 
by standard procedure also. 








Blessed 
Events 


Nearly 100 GI fathers, ranging 


from. privates t0 lieutena colo- 
nels, can stop pacing the floor of 
their puptent or billet. Here _is 


the latest North African issue of 
newly-born babies reported by the 
American Red Cross: 


Pvt. Hugh R. Lavery, 33449634, daugh- 
ter weighing seven pounds 14 ounces 
born May 98; Cpl. Donald Weekly, 1401- 
2076, Janet Ann born May 15; Lt. E. J 
Arcand, Jr., ©O-413915, a nephew born 
Mareh 1; Lt. Jehn Cavan, O-1614. 0, 
daughter born May 22; Lt. Edwin C. Ber- 
ry, O-726314. Phyllis Ann born May 24; 
Lt. Jehn Hanaker, 375055927, Marylin Ann, 
arrived May 19; Pvt. Rebert R. Reed, 
33483178, Regina born May 2; Lt. Walter 
BE. Ceddington, ©-659953. daughter born 


May 19; Pvt. Hareld Allen Didrikson, 
37302321, daughter born May 22; Lt. 
Richard W. Miller, daughter, Kandace 


born May 22; Cpl. Frederick Probeek, son 
bern May 24; Capt. William Herman 
Davidson, daughter born May 1@; Lt. 
Sydney J. Diamend, cauehter born May 
25; W-O Vincent J. Rewan, Michael 
Patrick. born May 3; Pvt. Jeseph 8. An- 
tera, Béatrice Theresa born April 29. 


Pvt. Warren A. Hebi, 33230262, daugh- 
ter bern May 24: Set. Jehn Harding, 
33026144, daughter born May 24: Lt. 
John F. Oleary, O-412636, Johnnie born 
May 25; Cpl. Ermani J. Constantine, 
33206756, James Brian born April 29: 
Sgt. Charles Venesinsky, 36102850, Judy 
bern May 23: Cpl. Rebert Joseph Helm- 
tich, 32006499, daughter born May 25, 
Claude J. Burtenshaw, 19116386, daugh- 
ter born May 20; Pvt. William Tremane. 
Adams, son born May 22; Pvt. Gilbert 
31166584, son born May 25; Lt. Jehn E. 
M. Zimmer, daughter bovn May 25; Lt. 
Alfred Villines. daughter born May 20: 
Sgt. Harold J. Aubyn, Jacqueline Bestrive 
born May 28: Lt. Col. David I. Deden- 
hoff, David. Jr., born May 28; Pvt. Rob- 
ert M. Tuschen, Thomas Robert born 
April 23: Prt. Ctavyten J. Butler, Patri-ia 
Ann, born May 27 

Capt 
May 26; Capt. W. G. Stenhens, 
May 10; Capt. Saul Maeckler, son born 
born April 7: Harris T. Harty, daughter 
born March 29; Set. Robert P. 8S. Drotti, 
Shara Ella born May 26: Maj. Stwart H. 
Moyer, Ella Louise, born May 28: Pvt 
Joseph M. Cushner, son born May 28; 
Capt. Robert Kellev. devehter born May 
10; Lt 
born Mav 24: Cant 
24. daughter born April 7: Lleyd Ring 
31085218. Suzanne horn Anril 26 Pvt 
Levis F. Sikes. 1419489 George Halcey 
born Mav 27: Cnl. Vervl R. Brawn. Mich- 
vel Very! born Mav 21: Pfc. Relbert W. 
Green, Michsel Dee born May 25; Pfc. 
Clyde ©, Plyler C'’ede Goreon. Jr. born 
April ?1 


Holm s 





Lt. Col. Bradley J. Gaylord, AC., 
AUS., Alexandria, Va., for volun- 
teering to take part in an import- 
ant and hazardous mission to re- 
move Gen. Henri Honore Giraud 
from the southern coast of France 
by submarine, and thereby con- 
tributing substantially to the suc- 
cess of the mission. 


Lt. Col. Fred W. Okie, who or- 
ganized and led a detachment of 
his battalion beyond our own lines 
in Tunisia and attempted to bring 
out two trains of ammunition 
which had been abandoned after 
a rapid enemy advance. When en- 
emy forces closed in and iade 
movement of the trains to our 
lines impossible, he supervise: the 
destruction of the locomotives, as- 
sembled his detachment and a 
number of civilian refugees, and 
led them all to safety by a cir- 
cuitous reute through the desert. 


Lt. Fred Alvin Lingner, 
ard Frederick born May 4; Capt. Frank 
Lavin, O-1695326, son born May 25; Pic 
George W. Maxham, 31108240, dai ghter 
born May 26; Pic. Lewis Emery, 33.834.8 
daughter born May 28; Lt. John J. A ams, 
01296966, John Spencer born May 28; Pfc 
Albert M. Magtio, 333341'2, son born May 
28; Pic. Ralph D. Williamsen, 36527702, 
Ronald Douglas born May 24; Pvt. Homer 
George McGee, 38298616, d= ughter Homer- 
lee born May 16; Pvt. Jack Colucci, 3253- 
147. Joseph Jack born May 2; Pvt. Albert 
Harman, 33317395, Leonard Paul bo-n 
May 27; Ist. Lt. George Aloysius Sesso 
445692. son born May 28: Cpl. Maynard 
Shetley, 782841. Mergie Marie born Muy 
23: Pvt. Earl D. Bunt. 28115862, son born 
May 28 


Cpl. Elvie Branson, 17006936, daugnter 
born May 29; &gt. Kermit C. Ruekie, 
20815977, son born May 21; T-Sgt. Armold 
M. Muir, 34085587, dauehter ourn May 
26; Lt. Samuel. P. Wilsen, Jr., 0728441, 
Susan Gaye born May 19; Cp). Walter 
Wilezynski, 35399406, son born May 31: 
Pvt. Cyril Methed Kravwnak, 25587122, 
sor born May 28; Pv'!. Themas R. Russell, 
35392749, son born Mav 19: Pvt. Weod- 
rew T. Harmen, %°379299, Woody Lre 
born May 21; Pvt. Jehn Berelli, 22334198. 


1041827, Rich- 


| 
j 








His home is in Somerset, Ky. 


deughter born May 29° Capt. Charles J. 
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Edwin Leon Chaney, Carolee born 


Raymond Mike LaJeunnesse, son | 
W. G. Stevens. O-31- | 


daughter bern Avril 2€: Lt. George Brack- 


bor» Fehrvary 4. 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


By S-Sgt. RAY CROW 
























































































































































| 4875. Karen Kay born April 11; Lt. John | Can 


H. Therne, O 104924, con. bon May 14; | 
S-Set. Richard W. Bradfute, 38989‘97, | 
Richard born Mey 26; S-Set. Allen S. 


Mancock, 3614733 Dawn Frye born May 


rived May 16; Lt. Carl F. Hogge, Jr.. | 
O-1167190. son born Mav 25; Lt. Col. | 
Kenneth Me€eormick, ©-411570. son bo n 
Mav 19° CHA! Jeene Arnold Datton. 3°15- 
"948. Phyllis Jean born April 25; Lt 
Theodere KR. Rastalil, Ralph Patton. III, 
born June ? 

Sgt. Stephen Gr-gervy Lewis, daughter 
born May 18: Pyt. Andrew 3 Nick. Rob- 


born May 11: Prt. Themas J. Mannie. 
12128064 dauchter bern February 24: Sgt. 
Leon Valentvkenis. Tekeris Piehard born 
May 8; Pvi. David Smith Rocinsen, Ray 
Porter born Mrreh 22: Crl. Heward J. 
MeMillon, 14097F04 @-vehter born Jan- 
wary 26: Cant. Jehn K. Bateman, 02933°8, 


ett, davehter born Mav 14: 
L. Covington, 449247208. 


ist. Act. W. 
Sandra Annette 





Cpl. Meward J. MeMillen, daughter 
born Jan 26; Lt. Geerge Brackett, 
dauehter bern May 14; Pvt. David 
Smith Rerinson. Pay Perter Rovginson 
bern Merch 22: Cent Jehn K. Rate- 
mean. 93°97328 davehter rern Aptil 26; 
Set. W. L. Cerineten, caughter Sandra 








Annetie born Feb. 4. 
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1. The M-1 ... 18 24. The jeep is a 1. It usually starts serpents’ venoms 
a good Japanri- popular one in |" in a shower room is to have to don 
hilator the Army and, spreads like their working 
6. An artillery oe what pee a. Gare Gaede me. Bibee.bee 
salute usually ‘ts ue ~ } Ids. fast bed eyes are “pmiling 
28 mw) Tas s 
11. Our boys in 28. Our farmers are! 3. Fi:st two initials on part of our 
Australia are battling the J: pa-| of your com- A. EB. F. 
"down . nese one mancei-in-chief 27. What many boys 
12. This Brigadier 31. What you hear | 4 Ra: kicge General and girls like 
General com- with backwards of the Corfed- to do together 
mended the 1 32 Savitt's erate Army 28. Something about 
Army in Tennes- orchestra 5. Most valuable a Lieutenant 
see maneuvers 33. Soldiers are at- thing about a 29. Fruits of dicta- 
113. Mil tary D- co-a- tracted by the perneil these days nrg 4 Musso- 
| tions ‘abbr. fair one _ It’s indispensable ini thought he 
| 14. Symbol ef the 34. Not out . to arene Seaes had a pea hofan 
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17. Officers Inspect public ; 8 —_ Lacrima- turned out to be 
Uniforms (ebbr.) 37 Military Engi- tors ‘abbr.) so ll ° 
19. Something, hard ,, Beers (abbr.) 9. This goes with Po 
to get: a 38. U. S. citizens are | vice sous that it 
of tires er lots Of 10. To a guard it's nothing ree 
- jo _* Rg 40. Officer who im 43 i oe sees Grapes 
ross, . P ei , »¥er 
slithUy mixed up | @ Gold 08k 115. Germany ‘s ” pF “aati the 
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|33. Ya kee 9 42. Two of these are | 1g Se 32-Down are 
» ap nye better than one vite ome ' whipped, too! 
| This Lieutenant 43 The 32-Down | 99 phe ie h 32. And they'll be 
General com- have the wrong | ~ wanes aie whiped, too! 
| mands the S cond one on a lot of |22 Goldbicks ain't 35. What memos. are 
Army things | Er gineers kept on 
| z Avis weapon 36. What Sally is te 
25. What goldbrick: a pail 
| (Answers on Page 16) eae ineea dhae colton. s 
Gottfried, 63076)3 daughter born May 30: ! m ’ 
Pvt. Chester Jerdon, 37264844, daughter | Wor Id § Largest Plane 
born May 38: Lt. Reginald Lee Hays, | i acai . : 
0726234, Lynn born May 26. W ASHINGTON—A giant flying 
Sgt Malcom K. MeKeown. 110156 2 son | POAt, Made entirely of plywood, is 
born Mey 22: Prt. James Minger, 3719- | Under construction at an Ameri- 


west 
of War 
nounced. 


is believed to be the largest air- 
20; Pyt. Jehn Curtis, 37543523. Sharon ar- | Craft ever built. 
Officially designated the HK-1, 


after the 
and How 
port plan 
pacity of 
8,000 gall 
gines will 


ert Andrew horn May 18: Sgt. Robert |@8€ Cruising speed of 174 miles per 
Charles Keochendorfer. son torn May 23:| hour. The wing spread will be 320 
Cpl. Dewglas Caeren ‘or Cameren), son | feet and the length 218 feet. 


Kickless Machineguns 


BUFFALO. N. Y.—A new device 
which absorbs the kick of ma- 
chine guns, 


keep sight 


being mass-produced by the Bell 
Aircrait Corperation. The device is 
a portable cradle and hydraulic 


absorption 


three pounds. It is being used on 


all types 


planes and naval patrol boats. 








































coast plant, the Office 
Information has an- 
The experimental design 


designers Henry Kaiser 
ard Hughes, the trans- 
e will have a gross ca- 
60-tons of cargo plus 
ns of fuel. Its eight en- 
give the plane an aver- 












enabling gunners to 
of their target, is now 














unit weighing only 







of American bombing 
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The 
Commissioners ; . 
Say: ) 








For years, Bing Crosby has crooned hot tips about his nags to| 


willing listeners. Gag writers claimed that Bing usually lost. both 
race and friends at the pay-off. window. But "Don Bingo” saved 
the day at Belmont Park for his boss and incidentally, ran away 
with 30,000 dollars worth of Suburban Handicap. Paul Ames, wealthy 
Gothamite, was so moved by the unusual victory, that he immediately 
purchased 260,000 dollars of war bonds in return for Crosby's winning 








FILLING THE BILL - 


silks. 
7 as 7 
What was prebably the worst trade of the season was made 
by Philly o-vr-r, Bill Cox, Gutfielder Danny Litwhiler and regular 
centerfielder Earl Naylor went to the Cards for outfielders Triplett, 
Adams and Clay, none of whem were reguiars.. But fans were not 
surprised. This was a typical Philadelphia story. 


> > Ba 
Fabulous Dizzy Dean stepped away from the microphone in St. 


Louis long enough to tell the world that he’s thinking of staging a 


comeback. He's already had offers from the Browns, Red Sox and 
Athletics. If his wife gives him the go signal, baseball fans may soon 
witness Diz eating peanuts and shelling enemy batters. 


a - > 


The annual All-Star game between the American and the 
National League will be played the night of July 13 at Shibe Park. 
Joe McCarthy will head the Americans and Billy Southworth will 
manage the Nationals. Each club will have a roster of 25 men 
selected by the league’s managers. 


> bd Sd 


Two-ton Tony Galento, the beer barrel that walks like a man, 
threw just two punches and flattened Herbie Katz of. Brooklyn, New 
York. The 25 second knockout astounded the fans who ‘thought 
that near beer instead of blows, would be served. Galento rushed 
back to his Orange, New Jersey tavern after the fight in time to 
check up on his busboys. 

> > od 


Fat Freddy Fitzsimmons who has nothing left in the way of 
pitching equipment but a knuckle ball and a head full of baseball, 
last year was on the roster as a 
coach, This season, because of the 
player shortage, he was asked to 
tackle pitching again. In a recent 
Dodger game, 41-year-old Freddy, 
shut out the Cardinals for seven 
innings with four hits. It marked 
the 215th win for Fitz amd was 4 
heartwarming tribute to the for- 
mer Giant who has probably lost 
more ciose wrll-pitched games 
than any pitcher baseball ever 
knew. When asked to warm up 
the old knuckler again this yeax, 
his answer was: "I will give it «@ 
try—and that's all a mule can do” 
A mule is still a valuable quality 
in wartime baseball. 

Speaking of wartime baseball 
though, Freddy’s boss, Leo the Lip 
is having his troubles, too. 








some kind of a heave-ho recor 
the National League. He's always 
done alright with the men arbiters} 
but look what happens to Lea when) 
the women step from behind the 
plate. 


=e. Ff? 


Racing tirstcrs will be glad to hear that Justice Peter Schmuck 
skayed raciny sheets allowing horse journal publishers to peddle in- 
formation. Schmuck said: "If these publications aid bookmakers, then 
the same holds true against all daily newspapers.” The New York Su- 
preme Court justice defined a tipster sheet as a "mysterious ciande- 
stine boast,” 

oe She Sd 


Tommy Harmon probably doesn’t know it yet but he was in- 
directly responsible for the capture of two Nazi parachutists. Near 
the end of the Tunisian campaign, a couple of Germans wearing 
American uniforms walked up te a suspicious Yank, The Yank 
asked them tf Tonzmy Harmon was still pitching for the Dodgers 
and if Connie Mack was still homering for the Bears. When the 
Germans assured the soldier that they had heard these items over 
the radio, he promptly put the collar on them. 


* > 7 
DEAR COMMISSIONERS: In reference to the article printed in 
the Stars and Stripes on May 22, you talked about the renowned 
McAfee family from Nofth Carolina. I went to school with "Bad 
News” McAfee and I was brought up with him and his 13 brothers 
in Ironton, Ohio. Just because a couvle of brothers go to school in, 
some other state, don’t give people the wrong idea. We'll be checking | 
up. PVT. CARL CHAFFIN. Editor’s note—OK by us Catl, We're from | 
New York by way of Chio. 
2 oa bd 


No young stage and screen prodigy ever had his affairs handled 
better by bis mother than the Tigers’ left fielder, Dick Wakefield. 
Mrs, Wakefield pried loose a 52,000 dollar bonus from Detroit 
owner Walter O. Briggs, for silling her son into the so-called 
slavery of organized baseball. She also received a new automobile. 
Uncle Sam knicked her for 25,000 dollars, but she figured it was 
worth it. 














: a we oe 

Sad note in this week's sport news is that Ensign Nile C. Kinnick | 

Tr., all-American halfback frem the U. of Iowa in 1939, was killed in | 

action. The flier who forfeited law studies to enlist in the navy, was | 

named as the athlete of the year by the Associated Press. When he 

received the Heisman trophy he remarked: "I can confidently say 

that the boys of this country would rather win this trophy than the | 
Croix de Guerre.” 








Brooklyn Again End Of Racetrack 


NEW YORK—The Brooklyn His- SAN DIEGO—Crooner Bing! 
panos, American Soccer League | 


titlists, shaded the Morgan Stras- Crosby’s Delmar racetrack esd 
sers of Pittsburgh, 3-2, capturing | S00n be turned into an airplane 
the United States Open Soccer| parts manufacturing plant. Fred} 
Championship before a crowd of| Poggi, who is a personal friend 
6,500. It was the -first time that| of Crosby and named as general 
a club had taken both crowns in} manager of the new plant, said 
the same season. The game was] that production would start short- 
a re-play of a 2-2 overtime sirug-| ly. The million dollar race track | 
gle played last week. operated from 1937 to ‘41. 








| 
Duro- | 
cher has never been one to reirain} 
from telling off the umpire in no! 
uncertain terms. In fact, he has | 
| 
! 
| 


“Kansas City for the last game of 


Ensign Cracks 


| Schroeder, of Germany, set the 
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LOT OF GARDEN Territory iN 
ADDITION To DOING HIS PART 
AT THE PLATE 





Roy 
WEATHERLY, 


DoiNG A GREAT Jog 
FILLING IN FoR JoE 
DI MAGGIO 1N THE YANKEES 

OUTFIELD 


Roy 1S COVERING A UM iit & 








Colored Star Recalls 





- By Jack Sords'Linpy Durocher 


Gives His Slant 
On League Race 


It's The Cardinals 
Or The Dodgers, 
Says The Lip 


By GRANTLAND RICE 


The mere fact that Leo Durocher 
is speaking is not exactly*hot news. 
Leo has never been a silent witness. 
But what many overlook is the 
fact that ‘Leo usually knows what 
he is talking about and always has 
something interesting to say. That’s 
why I asked Leo to give his slant 
on the two pennant races, espec- 
ially’ the National League, after 
the campaign staried getting 
warmer... 

Durocher said: "What about the 
National? I'll give you my angle. 
It is the Dodgers and the Cardinals 
—or Cardinals and Dodgers. I’m 
still making it the Dodgers and 
Cardinals and here's why. Bill 
Southworth and I have better ball 
players. We have a big edge in the 
pitching. The Cards have six or 
seven high class pitchers and so 
have the Dodgers.” 

DRAFT AIDS LEO 

"But remember this: the two 
Cards who murdered us last season 
were Enos Slaughter and Terry 
Moore. They killed triples with 
seme of the best fielding I ever 
saw. They were all over the lot. 
When Moore got on base Slaughter 
drove him. home. I know those 
two won five of the last six games 
they beat us. Now they're gone 
this Season. 

You'll see baseball finding its 
level sometime late in June. I'd 
like to give Bucky Harris and his 
hustling Phillies a world of credit 
for what they've done so far but 
the material isn't there no matter 
what spirit they have. They've al- 
ready done a fine job as have the 
Braves. But this is only the begin- 
ning and October is a long way 
off. 

"I'll edmit that I know very litt’e 
about the American Leacue but I 
do know something about the 
Yankees. They should be a stand- 
eut. If the St. Lovis Browns hadn't 


‘ ° he . =n 
42 Pennant Clincher (27. 2 &2yese 





By ERNEST MEHL 
(Chicago Daily News) 


(This is the fourth article of a 


series in which baseball stars des-' 
cribe their biggest days. The nar-| 
| rator is 
Paige. For the past 15 years Paige! 
has been a fabulous figure in the} 


Negro  pitciver, 


Negro baseball world. He bdarn-| 
‘slorms in the United States dur-| 
ing the summers and in Latin-| 
America during the winter. Many 
big leaguers, including Dizzy Dean, | 
named Paige the greatest pitcher 
of modern times.) 








In some ways, it seems that the 
best day I ever had was pitching | 
the fourth and final game of the] 
colored World Series last fall, when | 
the Kansas City Monarchs beat 
the Philadelphia Homestead Grays. 
t pitched in all four of those 
games. 

I was driving my auto from 
the series in Philadelphia. I must 
have, been going pretty fast be- 
cause a traffic cop stopped. me 
and held me up for a long time. 

When I finally arrived at the 
ballpark, the game was in the 
third inning and my team—the 
Monarchs— were behind 5-0, the 





Satchel | 


| none away. I had no time to warm 
|up but I fanned the first two bat- 
; ters and made the third pop up. 
The Monarchs finally won 6-5 
and I did not allow a hit for the 
rest of the game. 

Maybe that’s my best day, al- 
though when a fellow pitches some 
2,000 games, lots of them seem 
like the best day. 


Tennis Tourney 
Still in Doubi 


NEW YORK—tTennis officials 
feel that they know where they're 
going this year. It isn’t very far 
along the familiar peace-time 
tournament trail but far enough to 
afford considerable satisfaction in 
the tennis world, 

President Holcombe Ward of the 
U. S. Tennis Association said: "No 
decision has been made about 
holding the National Champion- 
ships at Forest Hilis but they'll 
be held if they don't interfere 
with the war. A definite decision 
wiil be reached after the commit- 
tee consults with Army, Navy and 
ODT officials in Washington.” 

The National Collegiate AA 





German Record | 


NEW YORK—Ensign Hugh Can- 
non established a new world's dis- 
cus record of 174 feet ten and one- 
eighth inches in the Metropolitan 
AAU Track and Field Champion- 
ships at Randalls Island. Wiily 





eld record of 174 feet, two and| 
one-half inches in 1935. 

Cannon attributed his improve- 
ment in the discus to “Navy food” 
which boosted his weight 17; 
pounds in the past year. The New | 
York Athletic Club was the team! 
winner with 75 and one-half | 
points. Bill Hulse of the New York | 
AC won the mile run by beating 
Fred Wilt of the Columbia Mid- 
shipmen School in 4.159. Herb) 
Thompson, the veteran sprinter 
from Jersey City took the 100 yard 
dash in :09.9. | 
Grays had the bases filled and 








which previously was dout‘tul 
about the annual tournament de- 
cided to go ahead after a survey 
indicated that there would be an 
acceptable number of entries. With 
nearly all the ranking men play- 
ers in the services, tournaments 
will depend largely upon women 
end the boys under i8. 

The National ‘Men's singles 
crown is. virtually conceded to 
Pancho Segura, the colorful Ecua- 
corean star, now a student at the 
University of Miami. Segura said 
that he is postponing his return to 
Ecuador until he has played in 
seven major tournaments this sum- 
mer, starting with the National 
Intercollegiate at Evanston, Ill., on 
June 21 and ending with the Na- 
tional Championships at Forest 
Hills, September 1. 

Segura said that upon his return 
hcme he will enter the armed 
sefvices or participate in a morale- 
ean government which has fi- 
nanced his long stay in the Uni- 
building program for the Ecuador- 
ted States. 


Thev were on the way up, ready to 
‘o, when everything hit them from 
the draft to killine inivries. 
NATIONAL TOUGHER 


| "The National League race is a 

much tougher scramble. In the 
| American League, besides tlhe 
| Yankees and maybe some chal- 
j lenger such as Cleveland or Wash- 
| ington, there’s not much to bother 
| «bout. We have a much herder 
{time of it in our league. Other 

than the Dodvers and the Card- 
jinals. teems like the Braves and 

the Phillies can rake your scalp 
| off.” 

I asked Durocher who'll win the 
next World Series. He replied: 
"The team winning the National 
Teague pennant race. At least 
three of us can handle the Yank- 
ees.” Joe McCarthy is still en- 
titled to his rebuttal if any. 





Zamperini Lost 
In The Pacific 


LOS ANGELES — USAAF Lt. 
Louis Zamperini, former National 
Collegiate mile champion, is re- 
ported missing in the southwest 
Pacific since May 27. One of 
America’s outstanding milers, Zam- 
parini still holds the NCAA record 
+ which he established in 

While a member of the United 
States Olympic team in the games 
held ft Berlin during the summer 
of °’36, Zamperini almost caused 
an international incident by tear- 
ing down the Nazi flag. After en- 
tering the service as a bombardier 
in the USAAF, he expressed an 
ambition to return to Berlin for 
more of the same. 

Since his baptism of fire while 
raiding Wake Island last Decem- 
ber, Zamperini has reported in 
several letters to home that his 
plane has been severely shot up 
on several occasions but has al- 
ways got back safely. 





Naylor Optional 
ST. LOUIS—Earl Naylor, the 
outfielder whom the Phillies traded 
to the St. Louis Cardinals, has 
been sent to Rochester on 24-hour 
option 
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Philliés* Hooked 
By Shrewd Sam 
In Trade Mart 


Litwhiler, Naylor Go 
To Redbirds For 
3 Substitutes 


By BOB CONSIDINE 


There may be more than meets 
the eye in the way Bill Cox, the 
young Phillies owner; listens ta the 
gagsters who are comically yelling 
about the breaking up of the Phils. 
In a‘ deal involving five players, 
he unloaded his obvious number 
one player Danny Litwhiler and 
handy-guy Earl Naylor for three 
Cardinal bench ‘heaters. 


Litwhiler hasn’t been much this 


year but he’s the best the Phils | 


nave had:for a few years arid only 
a short time ago was headed for 
Brooklyn’-at’ a fancy five-figure 
price. Naylor won't make the Hall 
of Fame but he can play any posi- 
tion pretty well and the Phillies 
are badly in need of stich players. 

Maybe Cox figurés that the Car- 
dinal splinter-collectors are better 
than the Philly regulars and of 
course this has been moderately 
true the past few years) But the 
Phils are a pleasant. surprise this 
year and need only qa little more}, 
—— to be a real first division 
club. 7 

TRIPLETT A FLOP 

Litwhiler was calculated to sup- 
ply that. He hit 345 the first part 
of this season and hit .305 in his 
first full. year in the majors, In 
‘41 he smashed 17 home runs, at 
least one in every park. Triplett is 
currently busting the ball at a daz- 
aling .083 clip. He was a good mi- 
nor leaguer but failéd to make the 
grade with the Cubs and couldn't 
make the Cardinal outfield this 
year, although the club had lost 
Slaughter and Moore. 

Adams is another who couldn't 
make the Cardinal grade. Clay 
powdered the pill for .270 at Hous- 
ton last year. His claim te fame, 
according to the National League 
"Green Book” is that: "Last sea~ 
son in a contest, he hurled a ball 
from home plate over.the right- 
field wall in the Buffalo Stadium, 
322 feet away.” 

Maybe Cox is going in for field 
events. Then again, maybe its none 
of our business but on the surface 
it looks as if he should have asked 
at least two dollars cash from wily 
Sam Breadon. Cox. defends the 
trade with the statement that his 
principal concern én remodeling 
the Phillies was to obtain a fast 
ball club. All three new Phils are 
lightning fast. 


Stars & Stripes 
Nag Run July 5 


MIAMI BEACH, Fila.—aAl Sa- 
bath, Chicago lawyer and owner 
of Alsab, the turf’s. outstanding 
four-year old, deelared: "The Sab 
is ready to take on all comers, in- 
cluding Count Fleet, and will run 
as long as he can in an attempt 
to beat Whirlaway’s money-win- 
ning mark.” 

Sabath said that Alsab would 
have his first 43 start in the 30,- 
000 dollar “Stars and Siripes” 
handicap at Chicago’s Arlington 
Park on July 5. He hoped for a 
match race with Count Fleet and 
Whirlaway later in the summer. 

Last year in three races with 
Whirlaway, Alsab won two. How- 
ever, even. the ..most optimistic 
turf’ followers don’t give Alsab 
much of a chance to overhaul 
Whirlaway’s money-winning mark 
since Mr. Bigtail has earned 569,- 





919. dollars and is still going | rope 


strong. Alsab’s earnings now total 
345,165 dollars in two years of 
Campaigning. — 


Armstrong Rematched 


HOLLYWOOD—tThe former tri- 
ple-crown holder, Henry Arm- 
strong, now making a eomeback, 
will. be rematched with Willie 
Joyce, Gary, Ind., at Gilmore Sta- 
dium, Hollys@ood, on June 26. 
Arms! lost the previous fight 
but broke Joyce's ja jaw. 


Athletics Si Sign Bert 
—Bert Kuczyn- 


PHILADELPHIA. 
8ki, ph of a 
baseball football star, has 
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BOB PASTOR is still in there 
fighting, but not inthe ring. He's 
forces. 


‘in the mountaineer 





Pep And Bivins 
‘Score Triumphs 
In Title Bouts 


CLEVELAND — Jimmy Bivins, 
Cleveland, kayoed Lloyd Marshall 
in 13 rounds for his first defense 
of the “‘duration” light-heavy- 
weight championship before a 
crowd of 18,000 in Cleveland's 
Municipal Stadium. The coup de 
grace was a hard right to Mar- 
shall’s cheekbone as he fell back 
into a corner from a series of Bi- 
vins’s left hooks. 

Except for brief flurries of action 
in a few rounds, the bout was 
slow. Marshall tired in the later 
rounds while Bivins was content 
to fight.only as hard as necessary. 
Marshall took the seventh, drop- 
ping the champ for a one-count 
with a right to the head. Bivins 
came back strong to.floor Marshall 
for a nine-count in the ninth and 
again in the twelfth. 

Bivins at 174 availed“ himself of 
a ten-pound weight advantage to 
clinch frequently. It was Bivins’s 
eleventh successive victory in a 
streak which started after he was 
outpointed by Bob Pastor in April. 
*42. Matchmaker Larry Atkins an- 
nounced after the fight that Biv- 
ins’s next Opponent would be either 
Melio Bettina, who's outpointed 
him, or Lou Nova. 


BOSTON—A lightning jab and 
agile footwork enabled Willie Pep 
to outpoint Sal Bartolo over the 
15-round distance in his first de- 
fense of the Massachusetts and 
New York State version of the 
world featherweight title. 13,000 
fans watched the Braves Field 
twilight bout and saw 20-year-old 
Pep from Hartford, Conn, rally 
splendidly in the closing rounds 
to score a clearcut unanimous de- 
cision in a fight that was any- 
body’s “until the twelfth. 

From the twelfth on, Pep had 
the situation in hand, showering 
Bartolo with lefts which the Ital- 
ian seemed unable to aveid. After 
nailing him with a right to the 
jaw in the thirteenth, Pep wrestled 
Bartolo to the canvas; Other than 
that. neither fighter was knocked 
down.. The best punch ef the whole 








bout was Pep’s right smash to the}. 


face in the eighth which sent Bar- 





Swedish distance ace 


‘And Talks About 
Dodds And Rice 


Flying Swede Trains 
For Distance Run 
At Dartmouth 


NEW YORK—Gundar Hagg, the 
who holds 
five world records set in Sweden 
last. summer, and reputedly the 
greatest distance runner of all- 
time, was greeted at La Guardia 
Airport this week by an American 
and Swedish contingent which in- 
cluded Greg Rice, America’s lead- 
ing distance runner. 

“Hallaa Amerikamka pressman, 
ag ar glad far mota er och happa 
gora mitt basta I Amerika”, half- 
whispered Gundar Hagg when un- 
veiled before the sportswriters on 
his arrival from a 26 day sea and 
air trip to New York. “How's that, 
Bud?” asked somebody. So Sven 
Dahman, ‘first secretary of the 
Swedish embassy in Washington, 
smiled: and said that he was to 
take over and transmit all ques- 
tions. 





SALLOW FELLOW 

Hagg is a sallow fellow who looks 
like Hamlet in tweeds. He has long 
light hair, slicked straight back. He 
now weighs 159 pounds, eight or 
nine over his best running weight, 
and stands just under six feet. 
When Chief Specialist Greg Rice 
shook hands with him they looked 
like Mutt and Jeff. 

Gundar can't speak a word of 
English and seemed a little un- 
happy about leaving his sub-arctic 
Gavie where he is a fireman, for 
a city so stiffling that he could 
hardly breathe. Hagg said softly 
that he might need six or seven 
weeks to get in goed shape, but 
added with a melanchoy air that 
he was past his prime. 

“But you're only 24,” protested 
one of the boys. This was trans- 
mitted quietly into Gundar’s shght- 
ly flanged ears and after a glum 
reply from the fabulous runner, 
Dahlman smiled and said: “He says 
it is natural to be past your peak 
at 24. And says that’s the time to 
become a sportswriter”. 


FAMOUS MISQUOTE 
That brought up the question of 
the great misquote wherein Gun- 
dar was supposed to have said that 
he wouldn’t run for an American 
war charity. He replied again that 
he’d been done dirt and added: 
“Hereafter Ill always be on my 
guard around newspapermen.” 
“My wife feels the same way”, 
wheezed one of the boys. “She must 
be a nice person,” said Hagg 
mirthlessly through his translator. 
Here are his plans: He'll go away 
some place “where I can get close 
to nature,” and work out for a 
half hour each evening. He'll run 
in the national championships June 
19 and 20 but does not know yet 
whether in the 1500 meter event 
wherein he is scheduled to face 
current champion, Gil Dodds, or 
in the 5,000 meter event against 
Greg Rice. He said he would prefer 
the latter. 
His American tour will take him 
= New York to Chicago, Los 
ngeles, San Francisco, Boston, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and Wash- 
ington in that order. There will 
be spécial meets in all these cities. 


MACK'S SON 





CONNIE MACK, 80, has no idea 
of retiring as pilot of the Phila- 
delphia Athlietics—yet, but if and 
when he does his son, Earle, 51, 
will succeed him. 





Veteran Connie 
Still Manages 
Athletics At 80 


Their ages range from 72 to 82, 
and they are still out-beavering 
the well-known beaver on active 
assignments pertaining to 1943, 
which is. a long hop from Civil 
War years that brought all three 
into being. 

Their names are Mat Winn, 

Connie Mack and Lonnie Stagg, 
admitting to a combined total of 
241 years. 
They represent racing, football 
and baseball, although the bound- 
ing Mr. Stagg, who was an aill- 
around Yale star 55 years ago, 
also takes in track and tennis for 
side lines. 

Coach Stagg nisanthe was too 
busy with his California football 
plans to attend Pudge Heffelfing- 
er’'s dinner in Minneapolis. 

The tall and willowy Mr. Mack 
still runs his team from the 
bench, using a signaling score car@ 
largely for this purpose 

*"Connie,” according to Arlie 
Latham, who played against aim, 
“was the Bill Dickey of his day. 
He couldn’t quite hit with Bill, 
but he was a better bat-tipper. 
Oh, much better. He was smart.” 

FIDDLERS THREE 

So here is to Connie and Lonnie 
and Matt; 

Here's to their endless fling! 

The snows of winter may crown 
their heads, 

But their hearts know the sun of 
spring. 

They. have shown us that youth’s 
not a matter of years, 

They have shown us that age isn’t 
wheel chair or. tears, 

They are Piddlers Three in this 








valley of fears, 
Connie and Lonnie and Matt. 





MAJOR LEAGUE STANDINGS 





NATIONAL LEAGUE 





AMERICAN LEAGUE 











tolo — = — oe Bene WwW. L. Pet. Ww. -S. wee 
ei et - 10 >: ewe St. Louis 27 #14 .659| New York 23 15 605 
aie Fy tye Bartolo was a half Brooklyn 29 17 .630 | Washington 24 19 558 
Cincinnati ~21 19 525 — lelphia 22 2 oa 
° . Pittsburgh 22 20 524 | Detroit 20 p 
Try This Yourself Boston 17 19  .472| Chicago a Ry 
CAMP STEWART, Ga.—In the} Philadelphia 18 22 450 | Boston 21 23 ATT 
country’s first military track meet,| New York 16 27 .357 | Cleveland 20 23 465 
ex-Dartmouth miler, Pvt. D. J.| Chicago 15 27 357) St. Louis 14 23 378 
Blair of Medford, Mass., won the 
mile sun in 631 over a_ sand 
track while wearing a full patk, 
icleting outla, Gk dees ona & LEADING HITTERS 
fatigue uniform. 
Governali Gets iM Og AMERICAN LEAGUE NATIONAL LEAGUE 
NEW YORK — Paul Governali, _ G. AB. H. Pet. G. AB. H. Pct. 
Columbia’s All- an quarter-| Stephens, St. L. 30 105 39 371) Dahigren, Phila. 39 °139 51 .367 
back of last has. been | Hockett, Cleve. 34 141 47 .333/ Musial, St. L. 43 166 58 .349 
awarded a letter. Gover- |.Wakefield, Det.. 40 173 57 .320} Walker, St. L. 38 142 49 .345 
nali won the . Maxwell. trophy as{Cullenbine, Cleve. 35 113. 36 .319| Herman, B’klyn 46 164 55 .335 
the footballer of 1942.' Lindell, N. Y. 38 139 44 317!'Kurowski, St. L. 30 117 39 .333 





been signed ‘by: the Athletics, 





Redbirds Tumble Rodgers From Lead: . 
Cleveland Drops Into Seventh “Place 


|Gunder Arrives 


1Vetsein Carl Hubbell 
Only Active Hurle: 
With 250 Wins 


Major League baseball this week 
was highlighted by the St. Louis 
Cardinals taking over the top rung 
in the National League ladder, af- 
ter breathing down the neck of 
the Brooklyn Dodgers since the 
start of the season, and the catas- 
trophic slump of the Indians in 
the American League. 

In the National League, the 
champion St. Louis Cardinals 
stretched their percentage-point 
lead to a straight half game over 
Brooklyn by winning from the 
Pittsburgh Pirates, 4-3. In the last 
half of the ninth, Whitey Kurow- 
ski doubled, went to third base on 
Mort Cooper's sacrifice and scored 
on Lou Klein's fly ball. 

Kurowski appeared in the lineup 
for the first time since May 28, 
because of an eye injury. He also 
singled and tripled to lead a ten- 
hit assault on Rip Sewell, the Pi- 
rates ace righthander.Mort Coop- 
er, voted the most valuable player 
in the National League last sea- 
son, permitted seven hits to hang 
up his seventh victory. 

INDIANS PLUMMET 

The Cleveland Indians were 
threatening to knock the bottom 
out of the American League with 
a history-making thud after plum- 
meting from first place to seventh 
in the space of eleven distressing 
days. Victims of a sort of spider- 
to-the-fly routine, the Tribe wound 
up only three steps away from the 
basement door as the St. Louis 
Browns, current cellar-dwellers, 
pinned back their ears, 6-0, be- 
hind the brilliant two-hit hurling 
of righthander Bob Muncrief. 

Jeff Heath and Roy Cullenbine 
were the only Indians to hit safe- 
ly while a three-run homer by 
George McQuinn in the second 
drove Jim Bagby to the showers 
with another three-run outburst 
in the third. Vernon Kennedy re- 
lieved Bagby and issued only two 
blows for the remainder of the 
distance. 

Washington’s Senators blew their 
chance to move up within a half 
game of the idle Yankees, the 
American League pace - setters, 
when they dropped a 3-2 decision 
to the-Boston Red Sox. Home runs 
by Tony Lupien and Jim Tabor in 
the first and another tally in the 
seventh when Mickey Vernon let 
the ball get away at first base, 
accounted for all three Boston 
runs despite only six hits. 

Ossie Bluege’s men, with eight 
safe blows, scored only in the 
seventh on two walks, an infield 
hit and a fly ball. They scored 
again in the eighth when Alex 
Kampouris pounded Tex Hugh- 
son’s fast ball for a homer. 

The Philadelphia Athietics, al- 
though idle, moved into third 
place as the Chicago White Sox 
collared the Detroit Tigers, 3-1, 
and rose to a fourth place tie with 
the Bengals in the league stand- 
ings. Johnny Humphries earned 
his fourth victory although he 
weakened in the ninth and had to 
be replaced when the Tigers 
threatened. 

THREE YORK ERRORS 

Detroit’s firsthaseman, Rudy 
York made three of the Tigers’ 
four errors and his miscue in the 
first, cost the game. He muffed 
Wally Moses’ fly, one run scoring 
and a runner reaching third. Luke 
Appling then doubled, driving in 
two more but was out trying to 
stretch it into a triple. 

Carl Hubbell, this week, became 
the only active pitcher in the ma- 
jor leagues to attain the coveted 
250 win mark when he hurled 2 

ene-hitter against the Pittsburgh 
Pirates. Against the same band of 
Pirates 14 years ago, King Carl 
opened the door to the Hall of 
Fame and stepped inside with a 
no-hitter. Hub.now has his sights 
trained on the 300 mark but as 
he is 40, it fs unlikely that he'll 
be able to join Lefty Grove, 
Christy Mathewson and other 
mound stars who have 300 or more 
big league wins. 


HOME RUN LEADERS r? 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Keller, New York 
Gordon, New York 





* NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Pittsburgh 


DiMaggio, 
Nicholson, oo 
Litwiler; St. 
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PANTELLERIA 


(Continued from Page 1) 





cion there was nobody left to toss 
in tne sponge; taat tne bumbard- 
ment had wiped out one and ail, 


Some D.acKk, VeNeimuuS UVulotsS O81 
tiak soun aisulusioned us, how- 
ever, anu tne DOYS bepall boimiug 
Panveiictua we “avalian Malia” or 
"Italian Wake Is.and.” xuu Can 
cal if what you lke, 

If we pelieved in omens, we 


provapiy wouian’t have gow on 
the mission at all, 

‘Dne Nignt wage, we watched a 
movie Witan some Of our Fouruess 
pais. It Was ’wangerous Journey,” 
which fea.ures the crash landing 
of a bomoer. And tne "Buizeria- 
ville’ was making her first offi- 
ciai fligut since she was shot up 
over foge.a. The tail gunner 
stoppea a 2<v¥ min, wiih his wrist 
on that cue; the plane was set 
afire iu Unee piaces and the No. 
3 engine was knocked out com- 
pleie.y. Buc the old gal had been 
reconditioned, so we tossed in a 


parachute and _ followed’ with 
crossed iingers. 

But be.o.e we take off, let’s 
me.t tne persunnel of "Buzeria- 
vilie.” 


Reading from left to right, we 
have: puot Ust Lt) John keise, 
of Moutsoineiy, Ala. and kuown 
as one oi ine cowest hanus m the 
Strategic ranks; cO-pliot (ist Lt.) 
Reuben J. Biown, Lirmingiiam, 
Ala.; navigator (1st Li.) Marion 
D. Jones, Meuiphus, Veun.; bom- 
bardier (ist Lt. Raipn (Bilup) 
Buchanan, New York City; top 
turret gunner (T-Sgt.) Joe Fran- 
cis, Sicuy asland, La.; radia gunner 


(T-Sgt.) Harsy Vandergrifi, Van 
Buren, Arx.; ball turret gunner 
(S-Sgi.) Ed Werner, Port Huon, 
Mich.; waist gunners (8-Szgt.) 
Mike Zuke, Dejroit,. and (Sst. 
Earl M. Hansen, St. Paul, Minn., 
and tail gunner (Set.) Don A. 


Martin, Cenira:ia, Wash. 
SPilFiRE KITTENS 

Everyoody ieit pretty good. May- 
be it was the puncakes and eggs 
for break.ast, GO: maybe it was just 
the sigai oO: ine Forwesses ctiimb- 
ing into the air. And it was a 
breathtaking spectacie, Avound the 
flanks, like p.ayful kittens, the 
33's and Soits scooted and darted. 
Pantelieria, anycne couid see, was 
due for a sad pasting. 

In the nose we haa "Blimp” Bu- 
chanan and "M.D." Jones for com- 
pany. The Blimp fussed around his 
bomb sight like a plump mother 
hen about to lay another egg. 
Jones tigured out windage and 
height cn a_ trick mathematical 
gadget. We monkeyed with one of 
the 50-caliber nose guns, wonder- 
ing whether we'd get a chance te 
perforate a Jerry. : 

At 10,000 feet Jones handed us 
an omincus looking gadget and 
told us to wrap “it around our 
snoot, It was an oxygen mask. 
These, counled with ear phoncs. 
gave everybody the appearance of 
"The Man From Mars.” Jones kept 
&@ man cn his lan. Every few min- 
utes he'd bang our arm and point. 
In that. way we learned the ‘few 
speckled lumps in the distance 
constituted T:nis, and that we 
were sai'ing alone Cape Bon. 

‘THAT’S PANTELLERIA’ 


a. bit to the front — it looked 
about five mi'tes—loomed a black 
piece of land that actually resem- 
bled a hump-becked whale. Jones 
took off his mask long enough to 
say, "That’s Pantelleria.” Honest- 
ly, from our height it might have 
been almost underneath instead of 
50 miles to the east. But right 
there the corefree attitude depart- 
ed. The Blimp had a real busi- 
ness-like air about him as. he 
tinkered with the bomb sight; 
Jones’ jaw: assumed a stern ex- 
pression and there was sort of an 
electric tension all down the line. 

Pilot Kelso's voice crackled in 
the ear phones. We were over the 
Mediterranean now, and the gun- 
ners were ordered to. test their 
pieces. Gun after gun fired 4 
short birst. Everything was okey, 
and each gunner said “Roger” to 
show he was ready. 

Now we were coming clase At 
the briefing that morning we had 


been told not to fire upen any 
ships we saw--that they'd be 
triend'y. Well... they may fave 


been friendiy to s—but thev cer- 
tainly were handing out a parcel 
of leaden hell to that island One 
group of cruisers and destrovers 
was cutting in from. one side— 
leaving long white trails—and an- 
other ero’ drove forward from 
the left. We could see. flashes, 
sometimes six at a clip from some 
of the boa‘s. 9s they dished it out 
in spades. But we hed onlv a 
glimpse. We were moving in too 
fast to pay much attention to the 
naval neart of the show. 

Ahead of us Fortresses_ satle? 
across the targets majestically and 
plummeted dark, deadly obiects 
out of their ‘innards: On the 
ground we cornld see brilliant 
flashes followed by billows of 


My dear Colonel 


ditionary force 








WASHINGTON 


Lt. Colonel Egbert White, 
Officer in Charge, The Stars and Stripes, 


White: 


It was thoughtful indeed of you to | 
send me a complete file to date of the African 
Stars and Stripes, and I have looked over the | 
issues with much interest and pleasure. | 
you for them and for your kindness in having my 
name placed on your mailing List. 


| 
June thirteenth next will mark the 
twenty~sixth anniversary of the landing in France | 
of the vanguard of the old A.B.F., and for that ; 
occasion I am happy to avail myself of your 
columns to gend a message of cordial greetings 
and good wishes to the members of today's expe- 
The pride I feel 
| 


@in Africa. 


in their accomplishments and my faith in the 

ultimate success of their arms is shared, I am 
sure, not only by the veterans of 1917-1918 but 
by all their fellow-citizens at home and their 
comrades~-in-arms everywhere. 


urs very 
ihn 





May 6, 1943. 


I thank | 


rely, 





smoke. Our bomb bay doors were 
open. A moment or two laver our 
bombs were away. We wheeled 
off to the right, and below we 
could see the ajr field and the 
short, bright spitting of ack-acks. 
To one side four planes appeared, 
then scrammed. 

"Might be Jerries,” commented 
the Biimp. "But I don’t blame 
them for getting the hell out. It 
would be suicide to tackle this 
mob.” 

Behind, as we roared back across 
the Mediterranean, was a scone 
that might have been taken from 
Dante’s Inferno. Smoke, fire and 
confusion. The Blimp watched the 
altimeter, At 11,000 feet he couldn't 
wait any longer. He pulled off his 
oxygen mask and lit a cigarctte. 
We did likewise. Jones didn’t 
smoke. but he sure could talk. 

"Best damn show I've ever seen,” 
he said. : 

"Yeah.” commented the Blimp. 
‘it was tops.” 

LIKE CONEY ISLAND 

Pilot Kelso climbed into the 
nose and asked the Blimp how he 
did with his bombs: The Blimp 
tore into him verbally, claiming 
the Fortress went into a wend 
arift just as the bombs dropped. 
For a couple of minutes they had 
a noisy but fricndly argument. 
We amused ourself by climbing in- 
to the top turret and pulling the 
gun triggers. It was almost as 
good as a Coney Island merry-fo- 
round, revolving on the little plat- 
form and looking into the sky. 

Finally "Bizertaville” rolled to a 
dusty stop. on the home field. We 
ferried to the snot we'd left sev- 
eral hours earlier, dropped our 
parachutes throuth the _ escape 
hotch and climbed out. The Blimp 
licked his chons thirstily and said, 
"I wonder if the guys have got 
anv beer?” 

We climbed into our Jeep. ap- 
propristtely nemed "“Mme.. Fox.” 
ani set forth to discover whether 
the Blimn’s - gargantuan — thirst 
could be slaked. 





Blum In Third Marriage 

BERNE, Switzerland — Former 
French Premier Leon Blum, re- 
ported to be in a German concen- 
tration camp. has been allowed to 
marry, according to an Italian News 
Ageney. His wife is the former 
Mrs: Henri Torres of Paris. It was 





Blum’'s third marriage 
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first demand was made on Tues- 
day; three separate streamer mes- 
sages directed to the commander 
were tossed from a plane. 

A second message was dropped to 
the garrison chief on Wednesday. 

The Italian commander failed to 
answer either demgad and the 
bombing became even morc violent. 


Yesterday more ‘bombs were 
dropped on Pantelleria than in the 
entire month of April on all tar- 
gets in Tunisia, Sicily, Sardinia 
and; Italy. Flying Portresses, Mit- 
chells, Maurauders and all the 
many other varieties of NAAF air- 
craft were over the island at 15- 
minute intervals throughout the 
diy. Wellingtons and Hurribomb- 
ers had hammered the island 
throughout the previous night. 

Sicily-based Axis aircraft, maoast- 
ly Macchi-202 fighters, made des- 
perate efforts to shelier the island 
up to the final morning. The Al- 
lies dealt harshly with them, 
knocking down 37 yesterday alone, 
while losing six. During the en- 
tire operation over Pantelleria a 
total of 78 enemy planes were shot 
down in combat against the loss 
of 12. ; 

From May 29 on the greater 
portion of the might of the North 
African Air Force was concentrated 
on the tiny island, approximately 





four miles wide and eight miles 
long. Pantelleria had been con- 
sidered an impregnable military 
fortress. It was studded with heavy 
gun emplacements and well-con- 
cealed batteries and the cliffs along 
the coast were high and rocky. 
One by one the air forces 
knocked out those batteries. They 
began by wrecking. the island's 
single airfield in the early days of 
the blitz, turning the runway in‘o 
a mass of crater holes. and des- 
troying aircraft in the dispersal 





It was revealéd that Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower and Admiral Sir 
Andrew Cunningham were on 
board a British cruiser that led 
the naval bombardment against 
the island on Tuesday. 





areas. This forced the Luftwaffe 
interceptors to come from bases in 
Sicily, 60 miles away. 

The systematic pattern of des- 
truction continued. All the ships 
in the island’s lone harbor were®) 
put out of commission. This done, 
the gun emplacements were 
knocked out, one by one. 

By dusk last night the island's 
defenses had been completely si- 
lenced. Came the morning and the 
white flag. 
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GAS WARFARE 
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Nations will be regarded as hay- 
ing been committed against the 
United States itself.” 


-The President’s warning is more 
significant than ever coming at 
this time. The farther the Ger- 
mans are pushed back, the more 
they feel they can gain by a chem- 
ical attack. 4 

The Japanese are included un- 
der the warning, too. Some time 
back, the Chinese reported the 
Japs used gas in a local sector. 
The protest seems to have been 
enough to make the Japs lay off, 
because Chungking hasn’t found 
it necessary to protest since. 

If the Nazis decided to take the 
plunge, they will undoubtedly try 
to spring a surprise. That’s what 
happened the first time gas was 
used during the last war. 

On April 22, 1915, the Germans 
launched a large-scale chlorine at- 
tack against the British and 
French in the Ypres salient. The 
Allies had been warned about it, 
but—just as many do today—they 
couldn't believe it. The attack was 
such a success the Germans them- 
selves were not prepared to ex- 
ploit it. If ‘they had followed it 
up, they might have won the war 
then and there. 

Chemical warfare experts em- 
phasize the danger of gas. The 
War Department warns soldiers to 
prepare for its use: by the enemy 
on a tremendous scale, "not by a 
mere squadron or two of planes 
or a few chemical warfare units, 
but by huge armies of airplanes 
and the massed battalions of 
chemi¢al troops.” : 

If Hitler, in desperation, does 
try the use of gas as a final eam- 
ble, he’ll find the Allies readv to 
pay him back many times over. 








DYSENTERY 
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man-to-man infection is only 
slightly less important in spread- 
ing the disease in an army where 
large numbers of men are con- 
centrated in close living condi- 
tions. In Africa particularly, the 
fly is tagged the major threat, es- 
pecially for men in bivouac where 
oven latrines are used and kit- 
chens and ‘mess-tables are un- 
screened. And right now, the fly 
season .in Africa is wide open. 

Mess sergeants and cooks are 
warned by AFHQ that more than 
ordinary precaution must be tak- 
en from here on out in the hand- 
ling of food—washing their hands 
before touching edibles, thorough- 
ly cleansing fresh food before 
serving, and fly-sproofing all food 
storage places : 
Probably no disease in the wars 
of man has decimated armies in 
as great numbers or with more 
t-lline effect than dysentery. For 
the ordinary soldier it’s the day's 
biggest headache and the night's 
weeriest nuisance. 

The army of Henry V_ before 
the battle of Agincourt in .1415 
was decimated by the disease: it 
was s1id to have slashed the army 
of Napoleon in the retreat from 
Moscow and in the last war, it 
forced the withdrawal of the Bri- 
tish armies in Gallipoli and Mace- 
donia and was the most common 
ag of ineffiency among the Al- 
es 
A new sulfanilimide derivative, 
sulfanilyl-guanadine, is being used 
effectively by medical authorities 
here in the treatment of dysentery, 
but the best medicine for the ob- 
noxious disease is the preventative 
one, 
It’s true that most. soldiers have 
become malaria and mosquito-con- 
scious. It’s just as important that 
every soldier become dysentery and 
fly-conscious. Waging war against 
nalaria and the mosquito and at 
the same time ignoring dysentery 
and the fly amounts to closing the 
door and leaving the windows 
open so far as protection of the 
army’s fighting ability is con- 
cerned. 
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